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The Indirect Way 





PROUD THAT HE 
HUSBAND SIGNED 


Wile of Illinois Governor Re- 
joices at Enfranchisement and 
Will Use Vote 








Mrs. Edward F. Dunne, wife of the 
Governor of Illinois, who signed the 
bill enfranchising 1,600,000 women, 
“rejoices in common with the women 
of Illinois at his action.” Mrs. Dunne, 
who is the mother of thirteen chil- 
dren, says she will exercise her right 
to vote at every opportunity. 

Apparently Gov. and Mrs. Dunne 
are not afraid the vore will endanger 
the home and family. 

“IT am delighted that the woman 
suffrage bill has become a law,” said 
Mrs. Dunne, “and particularly am I 
gratified that it was my husband's 
signature which permitted it to be- 
come a law. I expect to take advan- 
tage of any opportunity to exercise 
the right of suffrage which has been 
conferred on me.” 

“When there are matters at stake 
Which are of interest to me or are of 
that importance which should de- 
mand the attention of the voters gen- 
erally, it wil be my pleasure, and 
duty to participate in the elections 
and in the proceedings leading up iv 
the elections. I shall deem it my 
duty to instruct my daughters as best 
I may and urge them to exercise the 
same privileges and duty. 

“It has been my part to attend to 
the domestic’ department of my fam- 
ily, leaving ft"to my husband, who has 
been actively engaged in public life, 
to attend to that feature. I always 
have been for suffrage, but my time 
has been occupied as the mother of 
thirteen children. I am proud and 
gad that my husband saw that it was 
his duty to sign the bill, and I re 
joice in company with the women of 
Illinois at. his action.” 





WILSON APPOINTS 
WOMAN TO BOARD 


President Puts Mrs. Borden Har 
riman on Important Commis- 
sion of Industrial Relations 
President Wilson has appointed 

Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, a New 

York woman, to the commission on 

industrial relations. 

Mrs. Harriman has been identified 
for years with many important move- 
ments for civic betterment. Her in- 
terest in improving the living condi- 
tions of the East Side led her to make 
public lectures, in which she pictured 
graphically to fashionable audiences 
“how the East Side lives.” 

She is president of the Babies’ Wel- 
fare Association, a director of the 
Farmingdale Preventorium for Tuber- 
culosis, a leading spirit in the wo- 
men’s welfare committee of the Civic 
Federation and active in many chari- 
ties. 

She occupied a conspicuous field in 
the recent presidential campaign as 
the president of the Women’s Nation- 
al Wilson and Marshall Organization, 
in whose behalf she made frequent 
speeches. 





Miss Florence Luscomb introduced 
suffrage into a circus parade in Wal- 
tham, Mass., the other day. She se- 
cured permission to put a six-foot sign 
covered with propaganda on_ the 
camel. The manager had the camel 
lead the division of animals. 





The semi-centennial of Gettysburg 
leads Capt. George W. Martin of 
Brookfield, Mo., to recall the pluck 
and kindness of the women who came 
on the field at the risk of their lives, 
with cooling drinks for the Union sol- 
diers. He says: “Since the battle of 
Gettysburg I have never been able to 
laugh at that alleged witticism about 
women and mice,” 
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TAKE ADVANTAGE 
OF CELEBRATION 


Montclair Suffragists Win 
Crowd at Formal Opening of 
New Railroad Station 





The suffragists of Montclair, N. J., 
turned the occasion of the opening of 
the new railroad station in town into 
a glorious suffrage celebration. An 
hour before hand three suffragists 
were in waiting with armloads of fly- 
ers, which they presented to each oc- 
cupant of every automobile as it ar- 
rived. Thanking them, the individual 
would proceed to read the headlines 
such as, “Women Are Citizens,” etc. 
Then as the truth dawned on them 
that they were not receiving official 
programs, but votes for women prop- 
aganda, a hearty laugh would follow. 
In most cases the man would fold up 
his flyer neatly and put it in his 
pocket. Flyers were laid in empty 
autos or handed to occupants, and all 
who passed the station in the street 
cars had flyers passed in to them. 

Our plan, writes Mrs. Arthur Hunt- 
er, was to follow up with a street ad- 
dress by Alice Carpenter, the minute 
the big wigs finished. We got our 
red automobile, which was covered 
with votes for women flags, close to 
the grandstand, hoping that our car 
with its legends in big letters would 
show up in the photographer’s pic- 
tures. The instant the last speaker 
finished, Miss Carpenter sprang on the 
seat announcing, “Ladies and gentle- 
men, there will now be a votes-for- 
women sjeech.” But the police per- 
emptorily forbade it. Thereupon we 
drove our car outside of the station, 
the crowd quietly following to the 
curbstone, where Miss Carpenter pro- 
ceeded with her speech uninterrupted. 
In reaching voters, this out-door meet- 
ing was a success. One advertising 
man present told us afterwards that 
we had beaten the men at advertising. 





The Direct Way 


SPIRIT OF 1913 
SCORNS TYRANNY 


Minute Women of New York in 
Ancient Vehicle Enliven All- 
Day Picnic 
The New York State Suffrage Asso- 
celebration 

The associa- 








ciation planned a yellow 
for the Fourth of July. 
tion was to have an all-day picnic at 
Long Beach, where the members 
could promenade along the boardwalk 
carrying. yellow parasols and disport 
themselves in the waves wearing yel- 
low bathing suits. 

The S. S. 
gave to the 
made in 1776 by 
was formally 


Remson Carriage Co. of 
Brooklyn association a 
quaint old vehicle, 
Ebenezer Konklin. It 
presented July 1 and received by suf- 
fragists in the minute women costume 
of 1776. Several meetings were 
planned for this week. 

Mrs. Wilmer A. Kearns wrote that 
she was to speak from the carriage on 
the 4th, showing that Taxation with- 
out Representation is as great a 
tyranny today as in 1776. Speeches 
from band-stands and life-saver stands 
were to be made. After a stop at the 
home of Mrs. Kearns a trip for Ron- 
koncomo was planned for the 5th. 

The picnic luncheon was planned to 
show the suffrage colors in eggs, ba- 
nanas, oranges and cake with yellow 
frosting. Miss Harriet May Mills, the 
State President, headed the party. Ex- 
Senator Reynolds was expected to 
make an address. 





Miss Achsah Lippincott was ap- 
pointed chief market clerk of Phila- 
delphia at a salary of $1000 a year, 
after it was announced that she 
headed the civil service eligible list 
with a higher average than three men 
competitors for the place, 














GOVERNOR TURNS 
BILL INTO LAW 


Last Step in Enfranchisement of 
1,600,000 Women  Consum- 
mated at Illinois State House 





Woman suffrage in Illinois became 
a law June 26, when Governor Dunne 
affixed his signature to the bill in the 
presence of several suffrage !eaders. 


Governor Dunne used four silver- 
mounted pens in signing the bill. 
Each of the four women who com- 


posed the suffrage lobby, Mrs. Grace 
Wilbur Trout, Mrs. Sherman M. 
Booth, Mrs. Antoinette Funk and Mrs. 
Medill McCormick, will have one of 
the pens as a souvenir of the event.. 
The governor changed pens after each 
letter of his name and thus used each 
pen several times. 

Moving pictures were taken of the 
scene, 
cording to the Chicago Record-Herald, 
will go toward a $25,000 fund which 
the women are raising to make an ed- 
campaign in Illinois. The 
assured of more than 
$1,000 from the pictures. 

Women Make Gala Occasion 

The bill was signed at 9:54 in the 
morning in the governor’s office in 
the State House. It was a gala occa- 
sion. The women carried large bou- 
quets of flowers which made the 
rooms fragrant with their perfume 

Mrs. Dunne accompanied the gov- 
ernor to the state house and stood 
behind him while he signed the bill. 
At the end of the table stood Mrs. 
Trout, Mrs. Booth and Mrs. Funk, to- 
gether with Speaker William McKin- 
ley, B. H. McCann, clerk of the house, 
the governor’s private secretary, and 
the Senate engrossing clerks who pre- 
pared the official copy of the bill. 

Miss Margaret Haley of the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation sat opposite 

(Continued on Page 211.) 
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It was only one baby, and it died. 

There would never be any more 
born to those parents; all the doctors 
assured them of that. 

Then the father abased himself be- 
fore the mother. He said he would 
kill himself for his sins—and she 
should have a better man for a hus- 
band. 


“That would do me no good,” she 
said, “for I can’t have any more 
either.” 

“At least you would have a better 


man,” he told her. 

“But I don’t want a better man—I 
want you, Geoffrey. I loved my baby. 
It is a measureless, endless grief to 
have lost the joy of motherhood. But 
you wouldn’t take from me the joy of 
wifehood. too, would you?” 

He looked at her out of his haggard 
eyes, and she smiled at him, smiled 
like a crucified angel. “You don't seem 


to understand that I love you, Geof- 
frey.” 

“After what I’ve done to you—to 
him——’ 

“Dear, you didn’t know. It's as if 


you had wounded me by accident—I 
shouldn’t bear malice. And you didn’t 
kill the baby—that was the milk. Our 
baby was killed by the milkman, Now, 
I've got something to pro- 
If we could have more 
forget and forgive, 
had only just 
Are 


my dear, 
to you. 
could 
perhaps. But we 
and he has been murdered. 


pose 
babies we 
one 
one, 
we going to stand it?” 

“If [ knew the man -” he 
tween clenched teeth. 

“What man? 
the milk? The 
didn't 
whose hands weren't quite clean? The 
inspector who careless — or 
bribed? The farmer who knew his cow 
was tuberculous—or didn’t know? Or 
the men of the Milk Trust—who did 
not care?” 

He groaned. 

“Besides, it isn’t just our baby. 
They are dying by the thousands and 
hundreds of thousands all over the 
country. Men, all stages and classes 
of these men milk, are 
killing little helpless babies 

She broke down and sobbed silently. 


said be- 


The one that delivered 
one that that 
bottles? The milker 


washed— 
wash—the 


was 


who handle 


He had her in his arms. He kissed 
the back of her neck where the two 
little rings of soft short hair curled so 
daintily on either side. He held her 
very close. 

Suddenly she stiffened herself, lift 


ed her head and stood up. “Now see 


here, Geoffrey, we have a tremendous 

leverage. We have grief—and burn- 

ing shame—and fierce anger that 

wants revenge. And we have no end 

of money. Also we have brains——’” 
“Well?’ 


He listened to her, a kindling light 


in his eyes. 


“Your father wrecked railroads 
built railroads, seattered and =  as- 
sembled them as if they were card 
houses. He made millions. You have 
the millions—multiplied. And you 


have his brains—they say you are a 
chip of the old block, and a harder 
one.” 

“Well?” he said again, breathlessly. 

Her face had changed completely. It 
was no longer the mater dolorosa, no 
longer the tender, comforting wife. It 
was hard, scheming, relentless, power- 
ful. It was her father’s face—and her 
father had been the only rival of her 
husband’s father. 

She stood quite still and said to him 
quietly: “Let us ruin every milkman 
in New York!” 


He caught his breath, and a new 
spark glowed in his keen gray eyes. 

She burst out now, passionately: 
“Aren’t we like kings? We people 
who hold millions and millions in our 
bands? Haven't we power—power? 
Not the power of life and death, per- 
haps—justice, the high and the low,’ 
but at least the power to make and 
break! Wouldn’t a king of old, a 
king whose son and heir—his little 
prince—his only one—had been killed 
by chance in some city— wouldn’t he 
have razed that city to the ground 
and sowed it with salt? Now that 
chance bottle of milk that came by 
mistake instead of ours” (a sudden 
note of anguish shook her voice, but 
was instantly repressed), “that was 
just a haphazard sample of New York 
milk—milk that kills New York 








babies. 
hundred and fifty thousand tubercu- 
lous cows in our one State alone—and 
the milk 
States.” 


fierce light equal to her own now. “We 
could break the trust,” he said slowly. 
“We could drive out 
We could get back at the inspectors 
and health boards all right. 
cost a lot.” 


“Cost! 
in milk as well as railroads?” 


ing hard. 


as a Railroad King? Can't he raise the 
standard for America—for the world? 
Can't he be known as a life-saver—a 
philanthropist, a leader in social ser- 
vice 
same time, not lose by it?” 


pockets and walked the length of the 
great room, with swift, steady strides, 
up and down, up and down, 


stood straight and eager watching 
him. 
“We'll do it!” he said. “It'll take a 


only child. 


They say that there are a 


supply comes from five 


He was meeting her eyes with a 


the little men. 


It would 


“Cost!” She caught him up hotly. 
Isn't there money to be made 
breath- 


They looked at each other. 


“Can't a man be a Milk King as well 


~all over the world——and at the 


Geoffrey Miles put his bands in his 


while she 


few years, but we'll do it! You and I 
will be the Company.” 

That Mrs. Geoffrey Miles should 
plunge into charity. philanthropy and 
social service, after the death of her 
was no surprise to anyone, 
interest herself 
in babies and the study of 


nor that she should 
especially 
their 
with her for a trip abroad, and yielded 
to her fad for studying all manner of 


progressive 


condition. Her husband went 


institutions over there, in 
particular as concerned and 
their proper food. Skilled specialists 
gathered facts and figures for them, 
but much they studied for themselves 
Meanwhile, with persistent, powerful 
pressure on many sides a year or two 


babies 


of careful work put into the hands of 
Geoffrey Miles that vacant, empty 
stretch of marshland that lies between 
New York and Newark. Land he 
bought far and wide, land as near 
New York as was_ practicable: 
swampy land to drain and fill aud turn 
{oO pasturage; sandy land that needed 
irrigation, waste land of all kinds. 
Trees were planted; roads were made; 
pools and streams left accessible: by 
purchase and construction there was 
slowly constructed a long-linked 


wide-spread paradise for cows. 


While this was going on, unknown, 


inother entering wedge ‘had- been 
started from the day of their decis- 
ion. One model dairy farm, large, 
perfectly appointed. accessible to the 


public (if the public could get to it), 


was established. It had a “road 
home” where “dairy lunch” was fur- 
nished, and the fame of its mi:%, 
‘ream, and its butter spread far and 
wide among those who go about !n 
moior cars, 


Then a little dairy lunch shop was 
ypened in the city, a wonderful, shin- 
ag little shop, where a silky, moist- 
muzzled Jersey stood in the window 
nunching down hay, end was milked 
—actually milked—in sight of all. You 
eculd see the cream skimmeé, the 
butter churned, you could have your 
milk foaming and warm if you liked 
it, or in a tall glass frosted outside, 
with tinkling bits of ice to tempt the 
palate. “Meadowsweet Milk” and 
‘Meadowsweet' Buttermilk,” “Mead- 
owsweet Butter’ and ‘Meadowsweet 
Cream Cheese” built up a market 
among those who could afford to pay 
for them, White, shining, well iced 
little carts delivered them in sealed 
paper tumblers in the downtown dis- 
tricts, and a small, distinctly “prec- 
ious” home patronage began to de- 
velop. 

The service was in big white mo- 
tor wagons, so many and so swift as 
to ensure prompt deliveries, and 
each motor carried four boys, stand- 
ing like lackeys on a running board in 
the back to send dumbwaiters hurl- 
ing upward or rush up and down 
stairs. 

It cost a good deal—one expected 
to pay higher for milk like that. 

But if Mrs. Miles, the philanthrop- 
ist, chose to open milk stations in the 
poorer quarters, at her own expense, 
no one could blame her. The milk 
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and of the same irreproachable qual- 
ity, Articles were written about the 
Meadowsweet Dairies, pictures of 
their hospital cleanliness, their shin- 
ing beauty, their Jerseys and Guern- 
seys and Holsteins. They had eccen- 
tric features, too, taken up by the 
newspapers; one could get goat’s milk 


baths, like Poppea of old, extremely 
expensive and talked about all over 
the country; and there was even a 
diove of mares, as well, to furnish 
real home-made koumyss to those 
who wanted it. 

By the time the big network of 
wice-lying pastures had been all se- 
cured, with those broad Jersey marsh- 
es, drained and dyked and turned to 
green lush meadows, dotted w-th 
peaceful cattle and checkered with 
market gardens, the good firm roads 
running like grey ribbons from every 
dairy to the nearest highway that led 
t> New York, there was safe ground 
for further moves, and an accumulated 
experienced force of operatives to rely 
on, 

A milk trust is no more immortal 
than a railroad combine, an individual 
milk business has no safer lease of 
life than any other. 

The Miles millions, the Miles busi- 
ness ability, the world-known philan- 
thropies of Mrs. Miles, and the estab- 
lished record of Meadowsweet milk 
made a combination no group of sor- 
did, ordinary dealers could effectually 
resist. 

So long as the patient public did not 
what milk was, did not 
the texture of real 
fresh cream and butter made of it, 
they might be imposed upon; but now 
they had been educated. By all the 
shining stations where white clean- 
coolness, quiet and a _ perfect 
“Dairy Lunch” could be obtained; by 
all the thousand visitors to the model 
dairy farms, now so near and so nu- 
merous; by the shining white motor- 
which increased in number 
with their white-clad de- 


know good 


taste and 


know 


ness, 


wagons, 
almost daily, 


livery boys: by the moving pictures 
which had been made of the whole 
service, showing the contented cows 
knee-deep in quiet water, chewing 
peacefully beneath spreading trees, or 


standing at ease in stalls, roomy and 
with the deft milkers, the 
the swift bottlers 


clean, 
whirling separators, 

the whole smooth-running 
ery of a great centralized business; by 
the personal knowledge of the taste of 
had been edu- 


machin- 


good milk—the public 
cated 

Being educated, they demanded 
Meadowsweet milk, and the huge, 
close-linked Meadowsweet Milk Com- 
pany met their demands with prompt 
efficiency. 

By the time five summers’ roses had 
blossomed over the ashes of that one 
lost baby, hundreds of thousands, yes, 
millions of babies, the world over, had 
grown strong and rosy on pure milk. 
This one great company flooded the 
country with literature and illustra- 
tion of right processes in dairying. In 
city after city they established their 
fascinating experiment stations, 
model farm, the model dairy lunch, 
the swift white motor cars. 

In New York they succeeded in the 
ruthless purpose which began the 
work. In spite of well-used money, 
slander and even violence, they held 
their own, grew great, and broke the 
back of every company furnishing less 
perfect service—which meant all of 
them. 

For the first time in the history of 
that overgrown city, lying helpless un- 
der the ravages of its thousands of 
gnawing parasites, pure, fresh, high- 
grade milk was furnished the inhabi- 
tants. 

The project cost large money in the 
beginning, but no more than the out- 
lay necessary in most big business un- 
dertakings, and under the high fore- 
sight and iron management of its pro- 
moters, it began to pay almost from 
the start. In this lay the secret of 
the rapid imitation which spread the 
work so far and fast across the coun- 
try. The successful company pub- 
lished its accounts. It showed the 
cost of every item of the work—the 
land, the stock, the raising of proper 
food, the perfect eare, the exquisite 
cleanliness, the saving made by hav- 





there was as cheap as anybody’s milk, 





ing but one delivery service in place 
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A PERSONAL MOTIVE 


By Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


and ewe’s milk, even ass’s milk for} 


the | 2 


of all the crossing routes of previous 
competitors. It explained the secret 
of using up all temporary surplus in 
collateral products of cheese and but- 
ter, the advantage of the local sales 
in lunch rooms, and of quiet road- 
houses and summer hotels where 
guests unceasing could learn the ex- 
cellence of their wares. 

With far-reaching malice, Mrs, 
Miles ane day suggested to her busi- 
ness partner: “Let’s get it going mu- 


‘nicipally—and be the death of them 
}forever!” By “them” she meant the 


milkmen, not the cities, as her hus- 
band well knew. 

She explained her plan. 

“We can keep this region in our 


4own hands, unless they confiscate us, 


by selling as cheap as any city man- 
agement could. We'll arrange in other 
smaller places by getting the whole 
outfit under way in the best possible 
manner, keeping one station as a per 
manent standard, and selling at cost 
to the municipal government. 

“Suppose they won’t undertake it?” 
suggested Mr. Miles. 

She smiled at him mischievously. 
“Your father and ‘my, father knew how 
to— influence legislation,’ when it was 
necessary. There would be no keenly 
intenested opposition except from the 
milk trusts, and if we first drive them 
out of business, who's to fight us? 
We can work the papers—anybody 
can do that who can pay for it, and 
we've got the whole progressive spirit 
of the age for it. Gome on—let’s plan 
for a nation-wide campaign for mu- 
nicipal milk supply—without calling it 
that, of course. It will be fun—and 
last us a longer time than this. I have 
to have something to work for,” she 
added, with a look that told him that 
she did not forget. 

This was a larger undertaking, but 
every previous step had helped toward 
it. They had established full and 
accurate accounts of the consumption 
of milk per capita, now that it was 
good, and cheap. They had shown be- 
yond question what the business cost, 
and what it gained. They had a train- 
ing school for dairy men, prepared to 
furnish proper experts as fast as they 
were called for, and they had five 
years of splendid success. - 

“The milk zone” of a city, with its 
own motor service which made it so 
largely independent of the railroads, 
was shown to be a practical possibil- 
ity. Where land was high they used 
part of it for residence parks, part for 
intensive market-gardening, and for 
the egg business, which goes so nat- 
urally with milk and butter. Hay and 
other fodder could be brought from a 
distance, but the milk they kept near 
the towns. 

It was possible for those who pre- 
ferred to pay a little more to have 
skimmed cream, irregularly thick; and 
real sour milk, smoothly loppered, was 
now attainable—a luxury long un- 
known to New York cooks. 

In proven figures they showed the 

cost of furnishing an immense city 
population with fresh, pure milk, at a 
large profit. 
Then, in city after city would arise 
growing clamor that this new Milk 
Trust was a dangerous octopus; that 
each locality should care for itself. 
There was a quite natural resistance 
from the Meadowsweet Milk Company, 
but public opinion was too strong for 
them, and one spirited Western town 
after another declared that there was 
no reason a city should not furnish 
milk as well as water. Civic rivalry 
was enlisted, a moving force in those 
rushing towns whose founders live to 
see them become great, and each vied 
with the other in maintaining the 
super-excellence of thejr plant and 
service. 

The women voters everywhere re- 
sponded to the practical advantages 
of the plan. If the Meadowsweet Milk 
Company protested that the city itself 
could not do the work better than 
they did, or cheaper unless they sold 
at, cost, the women replied: “Yes, but 
your management is transient—we 
are permanent. We cannot count on 
your always carrying on the business 
in this way, but you have shown what 
can be done, and we will do it. 
Mothers appreciate good milk!” 

“I never did care much for woman 
suffrage,” said Mrs. Miles. “I never 
saw any need of it; a smart woman 





can do what she wants without it, I 


think. But if woman suffrage is go. 
ing to help our plans—let’s boost ‘en 
Geoffrey!” 

“Going in for it personally?” asked 
her husband. “Going to do the socia! 
act?” 

“N—no—I guess not,” she replied. 
“I hate to eat crow. Besides, I’ve be. 
come such a ¢ase-hardened plotter in 
this campaign of ours that I think [’|! 
be a double-faced villain still. ['i 
join the Antis—they aré such a beau- 
tiful force in promoting the suffrage 
movement, you know. I'lk be prom- 
inent as an Anti—and I'll bring out, 
in speech and paper, the most de 
liciously absurd points of all their de- 
licious absurdities. I'll out-Herod 
Herod as an Anti—you see me do it!” 

“I haven't a doubt you'll do it,” he 
agreed admiringly. “You have the 
best head of any woman I know—or 
man either, and as far as I can see 
you haven't a trace of a conscience.” 

“Not the faintest glimmering,” she 
solemnly admitted. 
{ hate milkmen—and I have to have 
something big to work on, all the time 
—I just have to, Geoff!” 

Then he gently suggested, as he had 
before when he saw that desperate 
look: “Dear, let’s adopt one! Do try 
og 

But she shook off the idea fiercely. 
“No! I won't do it! I might adopt 
six—ten. I might even grow to love 
them—to be ‘happy’ with them—even 
to forget my—little—boy! But i! 
doesn't do anything, Geoff! The 
babies would all be dying just the 
same. I dare say I'm unnatural—mor 
bid—anything you like, but my head's 
clear yet, and I'd rather work to save 
and help continuing millions of babies 
than to bring up just a few. Dear 
———”" she was silent for a little, her 
face set and white. “Dear, it Is over 
seven years. I’ve been busy—l've 
worked hard—l'm cheerful—mositly 
But when I think of that one bottle of 
typhoid culture and all I’ve learned 
since of what we feed our babies on 
—I could kill the men who dare do 
it—who make money by it! We aré 
richer than ever now—come on—let's 
inake some more pure milk voters!” 

The organizations which are placing 
themselves on record in history as op- 
posing the political equality of women 
with men were thankful indeed for the 
acquisition of a woman of Mrs. Miles’s 
wealth, intellect and standing. Being 
of necessity lacking in clear thought 
and far-sightedness, they felt no alarm 
at the kind and quality of ammuni 
tion she now brought to bear upon the 
cause, save, indeed, for one or two 
of the more intelligent. Her money 
and her experience gave her vas! 
power as an advertiser. She employed 
skilful writers, hard-headed youn 
women and keen-witted young men 
who roared with laughter as she 
bound them to secrecy and explained 
her plans. She started an anti-suf 
frage magazine, and filled it witk 
strange statistics, sentimental stories 
and verses, fables and dialogues of 
such obvious intent and weak con 
struction that only a blinded devotee 
could read them without merrimen! 
She hired window space in prominent 
places and filled it with absurd car 
toons representing voting women 4: 
losing every vestige of beauty, lov« 
and happiness, home, religion and 
peace of mind, the moment they cast 
a ballot. She engaged halls and pai‘ 
large sums to certain anti-suffrag© 
speakers to hold forth continually to 
empty seats. 

Sometimes she successfully planned 
large meetings, fully attended, with 4 
program of ultra-anti speakers, en- 
gaging for debate the best on the 
other side, and neither its obvious vic- 
tory, nor the piercingly destructive 
questions from the floor, with anti 
arguments dissolved in waves of 
laughter, could induce her to desist 

Such full expression, such wide 
activity, the anti cause had never 
known. She came out in a syndicated 
newspaper interview, blazoned in 
every large Sunday paper the country 
over, stating that it was high time t° 
admit with gratitude the tremendous 
backing they had always had from 
the liquor interests and all organized 
vice—that this showed how even me? 
whose habits they deplored, whose 
influence they considered bad, still 





had sufficient enlightenment to see the 
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truth of the great question, and to 
wish to Preserve the Home. Her 
earnest question, “Who can preserve 
the heme? It is women who can,” 
was made a laughing stock over the 
entire country in squibs and verses. 
about “canned homes.” “We'll keep 
all we can, and can what we can’t,” 
they parodied. 

No. Pr before had the paradoxes, in- 
consistencies, and absurdities of that 
Partingtonian platform been so lucid- 
ly drawn forth, so remorselessly ex- 
aggerated and shown up. 

The stronger heads among the Antis 
saw the fallacies at last and changed 
their ground; the weaker ones eager- 
ly helped her on. In State after State 
the women gained the vote, in spite 
of all this new activity against them, 
and as fast as the women voted they 
voted for pure milk. And when the 
Anti Organization finally disbanded, 
abandoning their hopeless opposition 
to progress and justice, Mrs. Miles 
begged her husband to take her away 
for a long voyage. 

“I want to laugh,” she said, “J 
want to laugh for weeks and weeks. 
Geoff—oh, Geoff—oh, Geoff—they’ll 
have it all over the country now in a 
year or two—and almost al) the 
mothers will know how to feed their 
children—and how to insure good milk 
for them! The baby-killers are exter- 
minated!”—The Forerunner. 


VERMONT WOMEN 
ELECT OFFICERS 


Convention of Suffragists in 
Rochester Marked by Interest- 
ing Talks and Exercises 











A series of interesting talks and 
exercises marked the convention of 
the Vermont Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion in Rochester last month. Reso- 
lutions were passed congratulating the 
association on its past work, pledging 
active effort in carrying out this 
year’s plans, urging the circulation of 
The Woman's Journal and literature, 
and asking for effort to secure a suf- 
frage plank in the platform of every 
political party. 

An informal reception was given at 


ident. At the sessions in the Uni- 

alist Church Mrs. Juliet Barrett 
Rublee of Cornish, Miss Allen of Bur- 
lington, Mrs. Wyman of Manchester, 
Mrs, Amanda Seaver of Barton and 
Prof, Cox of Dartmouth College, were 
among the speakers. Much interest 
and enthusiasm were aroused, and at 
the end of the afternoon session more 
than one hundred dollars was raised 
in less than five minutes. Owing to 
this enthusiasm, the attendance in 
the evening was so great as to tax the 
capacity of the church. 

The following officers were chosen 
for the coming year: Honorary presi- 
dent; Mrs. Julia A. Pierce, Rochester; 
president, Mrs. Frances Rastall Wy- 
man, Manchester Center; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Amanda D. Seaver, 
Barton;’ recording secretary, Mra. 
Mary Grace Canfield, Woodstock; 
treasurer, Mrs. Julia A. Pierce, Ro- 
chester; auditor, Mrs. Jessie C, Tink- 
ham, Roohester; press correspondent, 
Mrs, Amanda D. Seaver, Barton. 


i \ home of Mrs, Julia A, Pierce, 
D\ 





Miss Helen M, Daggett has been 
appointed Forest Guard in the Siski- 
you Reserve (California). She is the 
first woman in the service and her 
duty will be to watch for forest fires. 





Mrs, R, C, Talbot-Perkins, President 
of the King’s County Woman Suffrage 
Association, N, Y., made the address 
‘0 the boys and girls graduating from 
P. §. No. 75 of Brooklyn, last week. 
She told the girls of Lucy Stone, the 
first woman in the United States to 
receive a college education, and of the 
Many institutions that refused to give 
her such an education, and of her 
finally being admitted to Oberlin Col- 
lege, which, however, refused to give 
her a diploma when she graduated 
with the highest per cent. of any in 
the class, and which years after gave 
her the diploma she earned. To the 
hoys she said that there had been men 
in all times who were willing to stand 
by the women, and she named Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 


Henry Ward Beecher, and Abraham 
Lincoln, 





At a recent meeting of the execu- 
‘ive board of the Wisconsin W. 8. A., 
Alice Haskell Bleyer of Madison was 
_ Pbcinted State correspondent to the 


Woman's Journal. 


* 





HER DEATH 


Oh, Deed Majestic, oh, Triumphant 
Death! 





By E. Sylvia Pankhurst. 


The crowded triviat noisy race 
course and the glaring sun. 

The swift rush out into. that horror 
of horses’ hoofs, a frantic clinging in- 
stant, the awful impact. Then, un- 
seen, the column of flame that rises 
up to heaven as the great heart 
bursts, the ascending spirit is set 


free. Oh deed of infinite majesty! 
Great heart that none could ever 


know! 

Mean sordid things they write of 
her in printed sheets whose object 
seems to fill our minds with petty 
things. Parliament sits, a House of 
Mockery. It proses on, without a 
word of that great act or the great 
Cause for which she gave her life. 
The world goes on as though it could 
not heed. 

They carry the poor broken body 
through the streets, a moving multi- 
tude, women in white with lilies, 
clergy in their robes, poor people 
who have gone without some needed 
thing to come thus far to follow her. 
All those four miles the roads are 
thronged with crowds who wait si- 
lent, with bare bowéd heads, to see 
her pass. 

One should be there—another wom- 
an whom they dragged back from fol- 
lowing her, back to the gaol where 
with starvation and weakness. she 
fights the strong powers that be. 

Oh, dullard minds in power, that 
cannot see great Freedom’s history 
making great tragic acts under their 
very eyes! Parliament sat to govern 
us the while, and not a man arose to 
speak of it. 

In the wide stillness of the night, 
in the grey fields under the quiet 
moon, that Deed goes on. The beat- 
ing of the horses’ hoofs, the rushing 
of the horses—she and they. Upward 
the spreading column pours, in the 
soul's ecstacy of light. All through 
eternity that Deed goes on, in the 
quiet fields as in the hurrying worid 
and on the trivial race course in the 
glaring sun. 

Oh, deed majestic, oh, triumphant 
death! 


IN THE MAGAZINES 


Bauer, Arthur. 





Culture morale et 
féminisme. Revue internationale de 
sociologie. Paris. May. 

Bennett, Helen Christine. Frances 
Kellor, caretaker to immigrants. 
Pictorial Review. New York. July. 

Billington-Greig, Teresa. The truth 
about white slavery. English Review. 
London. June. 

Bonnefoy, Antoine. Place aux 
femmes! La revue. Paris. June 1. 

Compain, Louise. Les conséquences 


du travail de la femme. Grande 
revue. Paris. May 25. 

Dorr, Rheta Childe. Women’s 
votes and women’s work; the story 


of war and victory in Finland. Metro- 
politan Magazine. New York. July. 

Kenton, Edna. A rebel in red; 
sketch of Elizabeth Gurley Flynn. 
Metropolitan Magazine. New York. 
July. ‘ 

Needy, The, mother and the neglect- 
ed child. Outlook, New York. June 7. 

Poll of women on the sufirage. Out- 
look. New York. June 7. 

Sighele, Scipio. La donna e l’amore 
nell ‘opera di Ellen Key. Nuova an- 
tologia. Roma. May 1. 

Harper, Carrie A. A feminine pro- 
fessorial viewpoint. Educational Re- 
view. Easton, Pa. June. 

Martin, Anna. The mother and so- 
cial reform. Nineteenth century and 
after. London. June. 

Maud, Constance Elizabeth. The 
‘first Persian feminist: [Qurratu ‘] 
‘Ain]. Fortnightly Review. London. 
June. 

Shaw, Dr. T. Claye. Women in 
sport. Bailey’s Magazine of Sports 
and Pastimes. London. June. 

Speilmann, Mrs. Gertrude E. 
Woman’s place in the Synagogue. 
Jewish Review. London. May. 

Theiss, Lewis, and Theiss, Mary. 
How equal suffrage was regained in 
Washington State. Pictorial Review. 
New York. July. 

Blizabeth J. Sherwood. 





Mrs. Maud Wood Park and Mrs. T. 
P. Curtis have. been in Mattapoisett, 
New Bedford and vicinity this week 
carrying on the suffrage campaign in 
Massachusetts, 
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BUFFALO WOMEN’ 
MAKE CONVERTS 


Beautiful Pageant Wins Triumph 
in Western New York—Police 
Not Needed 








The Buffalo parade delighted the 
city, and was given much space by 
the papers. The Buffalo Times said: 

“Massed humanity filled McKinley 
square, when, promptly on the stroke 
of three, the woman suffrage pageant 
of Western New York began its 
march, Massed humanity blocked 
Main street as far as the eye could 
~see. Massed humanity waved yellow 
streamers from every building along 
the route, Massed humanity topped 
every Wagon, every motor car, all 
vehicles available. Old Sol did his 
part and flaunted the bravest banner 
of all—yellow sunshine—while the 
crowd cheered. 

Women Marched Like Soldiers 

“With only women marshals to form 
the parade, the thousand and more 
marchers, with no special rehearsal, 
began like soldiers, followed the 
scheduled order like soldiers, and fin- 
ished like veterans, amid the plaudits 
of tens of thousands of spectators 
who came with curiosity and left for 
their homes with admiration. 

Mrs. Shuler Led Hosts 

“Mrs. Frank J. Shuler, the central 
spirit of the event, as grand marshal 
led the hosts following the advance 
guard of Buffalo's finest.” 

Many prominent men marched, as 
well as the host of women. The 
Times says: 

Police Not Needed 

“To guard against any contingency, 
the advance guard of Buffalo’s picked 
police formed part of the parade, but 
the cordons had no work to do, for 
the city had no thought but to hono: 
and no feeling but a friendly feeling 
for the suffrage pedestrians.” 

No Longer a Joke 

The Buffalo Evening News said the 
parade “was most decidedly creditable 
to the cause, and even those who 
joined the throng of watchers to scoff 
and ridicule must have realized that 
the movement has passed the joking 
stage.” 

Even Opponents Impressed 

The Buffalo Courier said: ‘“What- 
ever the views of the public as to the 
merits or demerits of woman suffrage, 
none could deny the women made a 
brave and dignified showing, and 
those who have not been in touch with 
the movement were impressed witb 
the calibre of the women who are ask- 
ing the vote. In the large crowds 
there may have been here and there 
an unchivalric scoffer, but he must 
have felt rebuked by the prevailing 
spirit of good cheer and courtesy, It 
is hard to understand how even op- 
ponents could fail to be impressed by 
the fine procession of those earnest 
marching women who so bravely illus- 
trated the courage of their convic- 
tions.” 

Illinois Shield Added 

A pleasant incident was the neces- 
sity of preparing in haste a_ shield 
draped with daisies and bearing the 
word “Illinois,” to be carried in the 
band of young women representing 
the enfranchised States. 


PLEDGE BREAKERS 
STILL AT WORK 


Massachusetts Legislators Show 
Same Brand of Ethics in Some 
Other Measures 


Under the heading, “The Pledge 
Breakers,” the Boston Traveler says: 

“The folly of placing dependence 
upon platform pledges in this common- 
wealth is again demonstrated by the 
votes of certain Democratic legisla- 
tors on measures lately before them. 
It was all very well, in the minds of 
certain self-constituted arbiters of po- 
litical ethics, for those Democrats to 
break their solemn pledges in the 
matter of suffrage. They did right 
then, because the self-constituted ar- 
biters were opposed to submitting the 
suffrage question to the people, and 
some of them loudly applauded the 
pledge-breakers. 

This time it is their own ox that is 
gored. The pledge-breakers continue 
to break pledges, and they don’t even 
offer lame excuses for it. The lesson 
should not be lost upon the voters of 
Boston, 











GOVERNOR TURNS 
BILL INTO LAW 


(Continued from Page 209.) 








Governor Dunne. Miss Haley formed 
one of the group at the request of the 
governor, who said the aid given him 
while Mayor of Chicago by Chicago 
school teachers had made him a con- 
vert to the cause of woman suffrage. 
Mrs. Trout Thanks Governor 

When the stage was set the gov- 
ernor’s secretary brought the bill. 
The governor then slowly signed the 
bill, with the women eagerly watch- 
ing the proceeding. 

When the ceremony was over Mrs. 
Trout, as president of the Illinois 
Equal Suffrage Association, expressed 
the appreciation of the women for the 
signing of the Dill. 

“Governor Dunne, in signing this 
bill you have won the everlasting 
gratitude of the women of Illinois,” 
said Mrs. Trout. “I feel sure they will 
prove worthy of the trust and confi- 
dence you have inspired. May the di- 
vine power that guides us all keep, di- 
rect and bless you and every one of 
us forever.” 

“T wish to assure you that in sign- 
ing this bill I disregarded all political 
consequences,” said Governor Dunne 
in reply. “I did what I thought was 
just and right.” 

Tremendous pressure had _ been 
brought to bear upon the governor to 
have him veto the bill. 

Place Act in Archives 

After the bill had been signed Mrs. 
Booth, escorted by her colleagues of 
the suffrage lobby, carried the en- 
grossed bill across the corridor to the 
office of Secretary of State Harry 
Woods. The bill was delivered to Mr. 
Woods in person, who placed it on file. 
Photographs were taken of Mr. Woods 
receiving the bill from the suffragists. 
This is what Governor Dunne wrote 
on the bill with the four silver-mount- 
ed pens: 
“Approved June 26, 19138. Edward 
F, Dunne, Governor of Illinois.” 
Before signing Gov. Dunne received 
the opinion of Attorney-General Lucey 
regarding the validity of the bill. The 
gist of it was as follows: 
Court decisions seem to indicate 
that the Legislature has the power to 
confer upon women the right to vote 
for any officer whose election is not 
provided for by the _ constitution. 
Whether the courts will so hold when 
the question is directly presented is 
not Wholly free from doubt. 
Provision in the bill for granting the 
franchise to women for county col- 
lector, no such office existing, prob- 
ably does not invalidate it. 
Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout said on 


Hiram T. Gilbert, John P. Wilson, 
John J. Herrick, Isaac T. Greenacre 
and Judge Charles S. Cutting. They 
have all assured us that no contest 
will be made through the Supreme 
Court, and I showed their opinions to 
Governor Dunne this morning.” 


this week in Chicago. 

The bill became effective on July 1. 
After that date approximately 
000 women in Illinois had gained the 
right of suffrage. 








For the first time in England, a 
of the peace. She is Miss Duncan, 
chairman of the West Ham Board of 


Guardians. 





Miss Myrta Jones, first vice-presi- 
dent of the Woman Suffrage Party, of 
Cuyahoga County, has returned ’ 
Cleveland after several months 
travel abroad. 





A Woman Suffrage Party has been 
formed in New Orleans, and aims to 
organize throughout the State. It has 
gained more than 300 members, and 
wilt apply for affiliation with the N. 
A. W. 8. A. 


other 


of justice. 


are heaped 





AMERICAN WOMEN 
TO HELP WORLD 


Are Said to Be Making New Era for 
European Sisters 








The. women of America and Hun- 
gary are this week locked in a close 
embrace, with a common cause— 
equal suffrage, writes Madame Andrea 
Hofer-Proudfoot. All the other 
nationalities are in Budapest, but 
they are so outnumbered by the 
Americans that it is almost like a 
family reunion of the Yankees. 

The United States and Hungary 
might almost be classified together as 
the two most rapidly progressing of 
all the nations,—unless we need to 
consider China. 

There are almost as many Ameri- 
can citizens in Hungary as there are 
Hungarian citizens in America. 
Through travel back and forth, the 
two countries have reacted on one 
another in their food, their crops, 
their politics, their architecture, their 


commerce. Even the Hungarian 
schools and language have been 
affected by the returning American. 


Hungary has felt at heart the trans- 
fusion of American blood, and it has 
brought about a friendship which dur- 
ing this week in Budapest is evi- 
denced by the fact that everybody is 
speaking English, and the Americans 
feel perfectly at home, 

The Hungarian woman prefers to 
be called ‘“Mrs.,” never “Frau,” for 
she accepts the Germanic only in its 
third or fourth remove. 

The American women bring a 
great, satisfying realization to the 
Hungarian women; they have met as 
sisters and as equals, and the fact 
has been accepted by the world as 
well as at home. It is the greatest 
stride in their half-won cause of suf- 
frage. And this seems the mission 
of the American woman,—to help the 
other races realize themselves. 

The propaganda. spirit in the 
American women is strong, and it is 
to be hoped that they will soon have 
won their own cause so completely 
that they may be free to lend their 
strength and intelligence, as well as 
their experience, to the women of 
lands,—the very lands from 
which they have inherited their love 
Perhaps it was good for 
the world that the American woman 
should have remained disfranchised 
so long. She has thus been given 
the opportunity to feel the sorrow of 


bondage which lies in a trammeled 
political situation. She has been thus 
led out into a vicarious atonement 


which will quicken her spirit of help- 
fulness for all the races. Perhaps it 
will be given to this youngest daugh- 
ter of Time to fulfill the longings and 


this point: hopes of the prophetesses of every 
“We have obtained the opinion of] race. Perhaps, through her own 
able lawyers, including former Judge} affliction and crucifixion for the 


cause of womanhood, she may be ex- 
pected to bring the salvation, . the 
Messiah that shall heal all these 
wrongs, these prostitutions which 
upon the holy name of 


mother, daughter, sister, wife, in 


every land. 


Fly Flags Over State It is my pleasure to warn the 

Flags were displayed in Springfield} American women never to be satis- 
and other cities in the State as the| fied when they have won their own 
word was flashed that Governor] freedom. Look at the waiting and 
Dunne had signed the bill. The big|/longing millions in Europe, who 
celebration of the event was made|stretch their weary hope, their toil- 


bleeding hands for a respite, a voice, 
a righteous recognition, that they may 
1,600,-| be allowed to be better mothers to a 
better race, without going to foreign 
shores for the chance. 


They have 
whether their sons 


no voice as to 
An “Equal Rights Address,” by|shall bleed for the brutal passions of 
Miss Margaret Foley, is announced|greedy leaders, or whether their 
for Aug, 4, on the program of the|daughters shall be exploited and 
Unitarian Grove meeting, Weirs, N.| their little children forced to toil, and 
H, they themselves made to bear the 


load for mere bread money, that the 
glamor of the State may be kept up 
woman has been appointed a justice}in magnificent armaments and the 
military glitter of imperialism. 


Let not one American woman re- 


main satisfied, listless, selfish, while 
the social inferno of Europe is using 
us for a dumping station. 
dreds of progressive women who have 
come to Budapest are making a new 
‘era for the European woman. 


These hun- 


Next 
year let thousands come to the great 


Quinquennial in Rome, and, by amal- 


gamating all the organizations of wo- 
men and super-nationalizing all their 
regenerating movements, a new day 
may really dawn over here, and the 
Aegean stables be swept by a flood 
of western idealism, 
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A HAPPY FOURTH 


This is the happiest Fourth of July that the suffragists have 
ever spent. Never before have we had so much over which to 
rejoice—Kansas, Arizona, Oregon, Alaska, and now Illinois. 

Suffrage victories are coming so thick nowadays that they 
recall the story told by a man on his return from a Western 
State where high winds prevailed. A sudden gust took his hat 
off. 

“IT started to give chase,” he said in telling the story, “when 
another hatless Man—he was a sure-enough Westerner, too— 
took me by the arm and said: 

“Don’t chase it, pardner; there'll be another one along in 
@ minute!’” 

Ve lost Ohio and Wisconsin, but Kansas, Oregon and Ari- 
zona came along immediately. We lost Michigan, but now 
come filinois and Norway. Before we have time to lament a 
defeat, two or three victories follow on its heels. 

A. 3. B. 


JANE ADDAMS CAN VOTE 


Jane Addams left the United States last February an un- 
enfranchised citizen. This week she has returned a voter. And 
many persons who do not believe in equal suffrage cannot help 
being glad of it. A man said the other day that he did not believe 
in government Ownership of railroads in general, but he did 
emphatically believe in government ownership of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford. Someone has said that hardly any 
member of the Universalist Church is quite true to his creed; 
almost everybody ut the bottom of his heart believes in hell for 
a few particular persons. In like manner men and women 
whose church denies salvation to all outside its pale are often 
found to cherish a private belief that certain very saintly per- 
sens of their acquaintance belonging to other denominations 
will somehow get to heaven. Almost all anti-suffragists admit 
the fitness of certain particular women to vote, and would even 
be glad to see them do it. Jane Addams stands at the head of 
the list. Thousands of Americans rejoice that Chicago’s most 
distinguished citizen will be able to cast her ballot at the next 
presidential election; and the rejoicing is not at all confined to 
those who will support the same candidate. A. S. B. 


SOME OTHERS WHO CAN VOTE 





Seattered all over the country, too, are many women who 
rejoice to think that Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch and Mrs. 
Kila S. Stewart will now enjoy the right for which they have 
worked so hard and so unselfishly for so many years. We are 
delighted that every qualified woman in Illinois can vote, from 
the wife of Governor Dunne to the poorest and most hard work- 
ing mother or factory girl. But there is a peculiar pleasure in 
knowing that those who have done the pioneer work and borne 
the burden and heat of the day are still with us—some of them, 
at least—to enter into their reward. 

The older suffragists remember Mrs, McCulloch as a beau- 
tiful girl, with her heart set upon the enfranchisement of women 
at an age when most girls are absorbed in their studies and their 
pleasures. We remember that her wedding trip, more than 
twenty years ago, was a speaking tour for the suffrage amend- 
ment in South Dakota, accompanied by the good husband whose 
unfailing sympathy and support have enabled her during the 
years since then te give so much time and work to the cause, 
not only in her own State, but in many others, and even out 
to the far Pacific Coast. The California women and those of 
other States whom she has helped in their time of need will 
rejoice that she has now come into the suffrage kingdom. In 
fact, there is hardly a State in the Union where the suffragista 
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joicing also for Mrs, Ella S. Stewart. We are happy for a whole 
band of brave Illinois women who have toiled for tnig cause. 


group of settlement workers, and workers in all humanitarian 
and educational lines. 
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The women of other States whom she has helped are re- 


We rejoice for Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen and for Chicago’s splendid 


We rejoice for and with the younger 
women who have lately put their shoulders to the suffrage 
wheel with so much ability and energy. Everybody who has 
shared in the work of the suffrage vineyard, whether beginning 
early in the morning or at the eleventh hour, has a right to 
share to the full in the joy and gratulation over the happy out- 
come. For their sake and for the sake of the cause, thig has 
been the most jubilant Fourth of July that the suffragists of the 
United States have ever known, and the rejoicing is not only 
national but international. Let us hope that it is wider yet, 
and that the multitude of faithful women and men who worked 
for the cause in the beginning and have long since passed away, 
know what has happened, and that they shared In our happiness 
on the Glorious Fourth. A. 8. B. 


UNRECOGNIZED GENIUS 


The fine piece of legislative work done by Mrs, Elizabeth K. 
Booth in the Illinois Legislature is receiving many compliments. 
Alter reading how she card-catalogued the members and knew 
at every moment exactly Where each of the 204 men stood, as if 
she had been a masterly chess-player with the chessboard 
spread before her, We cannot doubt that she has a real genius 
for legislative work. A remarkable feature of the case is that 
ske had not herself the slightest suspicion of it. She was so 
sure she could not do it that she had determined to refuse the 
appointment, and only her husband's earnest appeal to her 
from the standpoint of duty overcame her unwillingness, 
In like manner it was only by strong pressure from her 
husband that Mrs. Mary A. Livermore was led to enter upon her 
great work for the Sanitary Commission and as a public speaker. 
She was reluctant, and declared with sincerity that she could 
not do it; besides, she could not leave her housework. He in- 
sisted that she could and must. As soon as she began, her mar- 
velous capacity for such work became manifest; but without her 
husband's encouragement her unrivalled public service in these 
‘ines would have been lost to humanity. 
Mrs. Catharine Booth, “the Mother of the Salvation Army,” 
was in her day the greatest preacher in England, far superior 
even to her distinguished husband, the late General William 
sooth.» See. turned thousands from sin to righteousness. When 
she died hardly any woman in England, not a royal personage, 
had ever had such a funeral, The body lay in state, with tear- 
ful multitudes passing through the great hall in an unending 
stream. It is said that. during the hours of her funeral the 
white slaves of London refused to carry on their miserable call- 
ing. They said, “She loved us. She did not despise us,” Yet 
Mrs. Booth, who was called and chosen to the Christian minis- 
try if ever a human being was, had no idea of her own gifts. 
She was exceptionally timid and retiring, and dreaded the sound 
of her own voice in public. It took a long time for the affection- 
ate urgings of her husband and the imperative promptings of 
her own conscience to lead her to open her mouth for the first 
time in a religions meeting. She did it overwhelmed with 
nervousness and fully expecting ii to fail. Her success from 
the first was so signal and overwhelming that afterwards she 
was never allowed to sit silent in a meeting when she was 
physically able to stand on her feet. 
Opponents of suffrage often taunt women with the fact that 
history has recorded the naines of so few women of genius, It 
may be that geniuses will always be rare among women and 
among men, but nobody as yet has had any chance to find out. 
Women of great abilities have often had also great modesty, 
and even great self-distrust. Here are three striking cases 
where women of marked ability for public service had no sus- 
picion of the fact themselves and would never have discovered 
it Without the energetic pushing and prompting of their hus- 
bands. Two hundred years ago no husband would have thought 
of encouraging his wife to do anything of the sort. However 
just and generous he might be by nature, the tyrannous con- 
ventions and prejudices of the time would have foreed his mind 
and his wife's into the generally accepted mould. Those con- 
ventions and prejudices weighed quite as heavily on the unmar- 
ried woman. Even in ovr own day these three women, with 
their liberal-minded and sympathetic mates, would not have 
learned their own powers if a special call had not come to them 
from a particular conjunction of circumstances. It was the 
tremendous appeal made by the civil war and the needs of the 
sick and wounded that knocked at the hearts of Dr. Llvermore 
and Mrs. Livermore, and Mrs. Catharine Booth, with all her rare 
poWers as a speaker, would never have developed them if she 
had happened to be the wife of a physician or a merchant rather 
than of a minister with an enthusiastic belief that it was 
women’s duty to speak in religious meetings. Mrs. Elizabeth 
K. Booth, with a husband entirely ready to help rather than hin- 
der her, would yet never have discovered her talent for legis- 
lative work if she had not happened to be appointed, much to 
her own surprise, as chairman of the Illinois Legislative Com- 
mittee, It is impossible to guess how much unknown and 
sleeping talent may have gone to waste all through the centur- 
ies, and may still be going to waste today, or at least going 
undeveloped to its full usefulness, because it is wrapped in a 
napkin of ignorance and buried under the widely prevalent be- 
lief that a woman's only proper place is at home. 

A. 8S. B. 


CART BEFORE THE HORSE 





The press comment on the granting of suffrage in Illinois 
universally concedes that the women have won a victory of great 
jinportance. Most of the people say, also, that equal suffrage is 
clearly coming. But some make the Blinois victory a text for a 
sermon against militancy. They bid the English militants take 
a lesson from the American women. They should rather bid 
the British Parliament take a lesson from the Illinois Legisla- 
ture, and from the twelve other State Legislatures in America 
that have this year cast majority votes of both houses for equal 
suffrage. 
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formerly an opponent but now a convert, confessed that in his 
unregenerate days he had more than once used the power of his 
position to strangle the suffrage bill without letting it come to 
a vote. Suppose he and a series of other speakers had con. 
tinued to do that for forty years, during all of which time 
most of the legislators were known to be in favor, and had 
shown it by passing the suffrage bill on second reading, again 
and again, by enormous majorities. Is it not likely that some 
of the Illinois women would have made vigorous protest? 
Suppose that for protesting in an entirely peaceable way— 
such as persisting in trying to present a petition to the Speaker 
tor fairer treatment—Jane Addams and scores of the most re- 
spected and respectable women in Illinois had been knocked 
down with clubs, kicked and trampled upon by the police, 
handled not only with great brutality but with great indecency, 
and finally flung into prison as criminals for “obstructing the 
police,” 
Suppose that year after year, when the women went to 
Springfield peacefully to ask for a hearing, they had found the 
capitol guarded by thousands of policemen to keep them out. 
Suppose that the city governments of more than a hun- 
dred of the principal cities of Illinois had officially petitioned 
the Speaker in behalf of the suffrage bill—city governments 
representing all shades of political opinion—and it affected the 
Speaker's stubbornness not one whit. 
Suppose that for years every candidate for the Legislature 
had been questioned in advance of his election and put on record 
as to his opinion on sufffage, and the women had used their in- 
fluence in a perfectly peaceful way to elect friends and defeat 
enemies, with the result that Legislature after Legislature had 
a majority of suffrage members, and these suffrage members, 
nevertheless, had not backbone enough to stand up against the 
Speaker of the House when h* threatened them, as Lee O’Nei: 
Browne did in the recent debate, with the ruin of their party 
as a consequence of woman suffrage. Is it not likely that a 
section of the women would have taken to some kind of mil- 
itancy, if not just the kind that prevails in England? 

When peaceable protest is stifled with violence and brutality, 
as it has been in England, the natural result is to drive some of 
the sufferers to more extreme forms of protest. As a matter 
of fact, the provocation which Englishwomen have had would 
never have been given in America to women of influence and 
high social position. Working girls acting as pickets during a 
strike are often clubbed, shamefully abused, and clapped into 
prison as aggressors on the unsupported testimony of police- 
men, when they have really kept strictly within the law. But 
if this had been done to well known and highly honored women, 
with a host of powerful friends, the public indignation resulting 
would have swept the government of any American State out of 
nower in short order. To American men who know the facts— 
Which very few do, owing to the constant misrepresentation of 
the newspapers—the only wonder is that the husbands, brothers 
and lovers of some of the women so scandalously abused in Eng- 
land have not resorted to Lynch Law. We are glad that they 
have not. Lynch Law is a blot upon civilization. But it is 
irritating to see some American editors so persistently putting 
the saddle on the wrong horse, 

Deputations of American suffragists are courteously received 
by American statesmen,. from President Wilson down; and 
when the demand for suffrage reaches formidable proportic@, 
American Legislatures either pass a suffrage bill or place a 
constitutional amendment before the voters, They do not wait 
until indignation reaches the point of explosion. 

Englishwomen are not militant because they are more ner- 
vous, more excitable or more unprincipled than the women of 
America and of the score of other countries represented in the 
tnternational Alliance, in all of which the suffrage movement is 
peaceful. They have become militant because England is the 
one country where a small knot of obstinate politicians in 
high place have had the power and the will to hold back the 
movement by an unscrupulous use of red tape for forty years 
after it had attained a majority in Parliament, and have sought 
lo suppress peaceful protest by high handed and brutal violence. 
A like course of provocation continued for a like length of time 
would probably have led to a militant uprising in any country; 
and if it had been applied to men, the consequences would have 
heen far more violent, > A. S. B. 


WAGES AND THE VOTE. 


Julia D. Henry says: 
his job. 


“Woman is competing with man for 
They who should be helpmeets are rivals. Because 
woman is doing his work, man is less able to provide a home, 
and therefore woman must continue to do man’s work, And 
this is the endless chain of our industrial folly, Votes for 
women would prove only another chain to bind woman to her 
present false place.” 

Ali through her essay, Julia D, Henry mixes up the indus 
trial with the political question, She argues at length to show 
that women ought not to work for wages. That is one ques 
lion, and the question whether they ought to vote is another. 
She fails to establish any connection between them. She her: 
self is opposed to suffrage, and she lives in a State where 
women cannot vote; yet she is keeping some man out of the 
job of running a business and supervising twenty men, She 
would be neither more nor less likely to be doing it if she 
lived in a suffrage State—except that if she were a widow with 
children she would be less likely to have to do it. It is a pure 
bit of dogmatism to say that voting would be “only another 
chain” to bind women to industrialism. As it happens, all the 
States where enormous numbers of women are working for 
wages outside their homes are non-suffrage States. When the 
last census of industrial occupations was taken, Wyoming (after 
4¢ years of equal suffrage) had only 501 women in industrial 
occupations, while New York had 136,788 and Massachusetts 
152,713. 

Julia D. Henry says: “The progressive. movement of our 
time is bringing in the day when man, the bread-winner, will 
again be able to wed his woman, and to provide for her and her 
children, The industrial slavery of women will not last. The 
spirit of our time spells progress. Already living conditions af 
improving, and capital and labor are coming together to work 
out the problem of poverty. Within our generation the young 
man will be able to marry, and the young woman will be trans 
ferred from the shop to the home. And with her will 2° the 
orly plausible argument for woman suffrage,” 

It does not look as if that day were go very near. The coat 





At the banquet given to the legislators by the suffragists 





did not in spirit join in the cheering when they read of or 


after the passing of the bill in Mlinois, ex-Speaker Shurtleff, | 
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by the ears as they ever were, Also, indidentally, it may be 
noted that those who profit commercially by the “industrial 
slavery of Women” are almost all opposed to woman suffrage, 
and those who are trying to mitigate or do away with it are 
almost all in favor of votes for women. 





But how can any person of intelligence call the factory 
woman the only plausible reason for suffrage? If every woman 
were taken out of industry tomorrow, the problems of the home 
would remain, and they are no less pressing. The woman and 
children in the home are affected by politics through bad hous- 
ing, impure fopd and water, amoke-laden air and poisonous dust. 
Rad as industrial conditions are, Dr. Woods Hutchinson has 
pointed out the surprising fact that the deathrate at every age 
js much higher among the women who stay at home and do not 
work for wages than among the women who go out to do any 
kind of work—except housework. The woman in industry seems 
to some people the only problem, because she is new, and be- 
cause they can look at her en masse; but the woman in the 
home is an even greater problem, and has even more need of 
the ballot. A. 8. B. 


A FIGHT FOR FREE SPEECH 





Do the women of America realize what is going on in Pater- 


son, New Jersey? Do they know that because Elizabeth Gur- 
ley Flynn has had the courage and the knowledge to lay bare 
facts regarding the wages of women and girls in the silk in- 
dustry and the conditions under which they work she has 
suffered arrest and indictment and is now under heavy bail 
with her trial set for June 30th? E 
She has told how one girl’s wages averaged $1.25 a week for 
42 weeks, 10 hours a day, and how an infamous contract sys- 
tem prevails in some places by which 50 per cent. of a girl’s 
wages is withheld by her employer for a period of one year 
and then paid over to her without interest if she remains in 
the same employ, but is put into the boss’s pocket if she leaves 
him voluntarily. 
Elizabeth Flynn is fighting woman’s battle, fightingit loyally 
and fighting it well. She fights for justice and for equatity. 
Shall women stand by and let her fight alone? Let all women 
rally to her defense. Let the authorities in New Jersey know 
that the trial of Elizabeth Gurley Flynn will be carefully 
watched by lovers of justice and free speech, and that the 
women of this country demand that our right of free speech 
be upheld in Paterson. That we protest against any States 
making it a crime for a woman to advocate and work for the 
industrial welfare of women and children. 
Let women everywhere make it known that Miss Flynn’s 
fight is also ours, 
Jessie Ashley 
Leonora O'Reilly 
Rheta Childe Dorr 


Gertrude Marvin Williams 
Harriet Burton Laidlow 
Mary Ware Denneit 


Elinor Byrns. 
June 30, 1913, 


EVOLUTION, NOT REVOLUTION 


«. Instead of a revolution, the present “woman’s movement” 
ia ‘Cglearly an evolution. ‘There are no divinely stated laws for- 
VWding the equal and general participation of women in the 
government and affairs of men. The whole question hinges 
upon the form and manner of that participation, Economic 
conditions have changed, and conditions have arisen by which 
Woman has been brought face to face with her initial and long 
neglected rights. The revelation came years ago, but not until 
the present age has the discussion of them by women them- 
selves become active or serious. It is this revelation, made 
bossible by conditions which women had no active hand in shap- 
ing, that has precipitated what is known as “the feminist revo- 
lution.” Sifted to the bottom, it is just a case of woman adapt- 
ing herself to conditions that have been forced upon her. The 
results will not alter materially the established order of crea- 
tion and out of the evolution will come a more direct, benign 
and useful influence from women in behalf of all the serious 
affairs of life. Instead of being a threatening feminist invasion 
of masculine authority and work, the whole question of wo- 
men’s rights in the world and the manner of their exercise 
will resolve itself into woman's clearer vision of just where she 
does fit Into the scheme of things—a problem she has never 
seriously considered in all the past years of her suspected 
power and authority in shaping the lives, comforting the op- 
pressed and soothing the sorrows of her earth mates, The 
World is really going to be a much better place in which to live 
after these busy Women really get around to 4 decision as to 
where they belong. We have confidence enough in these, out 
sisters, to believe that their ultimate settlement of the problem 
will not have the effect of tumbling down the pillars of this 
earthly temple of residence about all our heads, as so many 
timid souls seem to think likely.—Pittsburg Gazette-Times. 











The placing of a woman dean in the Ohio State University 
has aroused the attention of Ohio people to the opportunity of 
waking our State University a pace where solicitous parents can 
send their girls with the assurance that they will be as well 
looked after as if they were going to some of our distant, long- 
established, and consequently famous schools for girls in the 
Rast. What is the logic of boosting home industries and prod- 
ucts if we have to send our children to Massachusetts and New 
York to be educated ?—Everywoman. 





Teachers may justly claim the right to seats in the Board 
of Edueation, for they only can bring first-hand information to 
the representatives of the people concerning the actual working 
Ol the educational system.—The American Teacher. 





School teachers belong to that class whose earnings come 
under the head of fixed wages. The school teacher is asked to 
Make her dollar do a gigantic and almost impossible task. One 
of two things must happen in the near future—the teachers 
Must be paid a very much higher salary or the State must pro- 
vide ample pensions for them in their old age. The fairest 
and most satisfactory way would be to pay the teachers a 
Wage in proportion to the service they render the community. 
The next best thing is to give them State pensions.—Journal 
of Education. 
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add that no paper comes to my notice whose editorial work is 
tc me quite as refreshing as that of Miss Blackwell.” 
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$10,000 BY AUGUST. 13 





“Boost for Suffrage”—Join in this Year’s Celebration 





August 13 will be Lucy Stone’s birthday. Shall we cele- 
brate by raising a monument to her? The foundations for a 
simple but satisfactory one have already been laid. Shall we 
finish it? To those who are interested the way is simple, Let 
suffrage associations and individuals to the number of 100 pur- 
chase stock in the Woman's Journal, the paper Lucy Stone 
helped to found 44 years ago. 

Sixteen shares were pledged at the Mississippi Valley Con- 
ference in April. Five more were pledged at the New England 
Conference in May August 13. 
The response from In 1870, when 
State Associations suffrage sentiment 
has been so favor- and enthusiasm 
able that it seems were confined to a 
certain that no less very few, Lucy 
than fifty will pur- Stone and her hus- 
chase one share band and a small 
each. The response band of pioneers 
from individuals raised $10,000 with 
has been so gener- which to start the 
ous that we hope as Woman's Journal, 
many as fifty will now the oldest sur- 
have purchased by viving suffrage  pa- 
per in the world. Many suffrage publications have come into 
existence since that time and many have failed or been discon- 
tinued, That the Woman's Journal has weathered the storm of 
forty-four years is due to Lucy Stone's zeal for the cause and 
to the love and loyalty she bequeathed to the feminist move- 
ment: $10,000 is the goai we set in her name. Will you help 
us reach it? Part of the sum has already been raised. A larger 
part has already been piedged. We want every State Associa- 
tion and as many other organizations and individuals as pos- 
sible to become shareholders. In addition to the State Asso- 
ciations we especially wish to see the Women’s Trade Union 
Leagues, the Women's Christian Temperance Unions and the 
Federations of Women’s Clubs enrolled as shareholders, Is it 
too such to hope that fifty organizations and fifty individuals 
will p!edge for one share each by August 13? 
If you do not want to own a share for yourself, buy one for 
the organization with which you are most closely allied. If you 
cannot purchase a share yourself, ask some one else to pur- 
chase. Nearly every one knows some one who could buy a share 
if the matter were brought to her attention. Another way of 
helping is to pay at least $1 toward the purchase of a share for 
your association. 
Join in this celebration and help us finish a fitting monu- 
ment to the nob'e woman whose faith and enthusiasm and hard 
work gave us our most effective instrument in waging the long 
fight for justice and equality. 

° Agnes E. Ryan. 





Lucy Stone 





Anybody who seriously argues that men and women can 
ever be arrayed against each other, as classes, needs the atten: 
tion of an alienist. They stand or fall together, Whatever 
makes for the prosperity of one makes for the good of the 
other. What drags one down into the pit carries the other into 
the abyss. We are the wives, and sisters, and daughters of the 
men who want low tariff or high tariff; our husbands, and our 
brothers, and our fathers are manufacturers, or farmers, or 
merchants; our fortunes will be affected just as much as men’s 
by currency laws. We are bound to men by every tie of blood, 
and heart, and pocket, and the idea of our fighting them is 
as absurd as to suppose we will all go daft and cut our own 
throats. There can never be, even when we get the franchise, 
any all-woman political party as opposed to an all-man political 
party. There can be no female tariff schedule, no female reg 
ulation of the trust, no female banking bill differing from men's. 
-Dorothy Dix. 

Woman’s introduction into municipal politics will be particu- 
larly effective. Women are natural housekeepers. Local govern- 
ment is a housekeeping concern. Cleaner streets and more thor- 
ough sanitation will be the immediate incidents of her advent 
into the municipal struggle. The children’s problems will be 
more quickly solved. Playgrounds and recreation places tor the 
juveniles will promote the development of a healthy youth. 
Judge Robert Carey. ° da 





Mrs. W, J. Ustick sends a new subscription from Frankfort, 
Michigan, and writes: “I am so delighted with our own 
victory in Hlinois | want my friends to become better informed 
through the Journal that they may help bring about a victory in 
Michigan.” 


Miss Rosalie Jones, who is doing such fine work with the 
series of parades in New York State, ordered five hundred 
Journals last week, 


Mrs. Rosalie B. Avis, Webster Groves, Missouri, is doing 
splendid work for the Journal. She recently sent in ten new 
subscriptions for the Equal Suffrage League of Webster Groves. 
The Y. H. B. Club of New York City ordered 500 JOurnals 
this week. 
Miss Eleanor Glenn, of Syracuse, is having excellent success 
in selling The Woman's Journal. 
Mrs. Kate H. Biggers, of Marlow, Oklahoma, on return from 
her vacation, writes: “How I have missed the paper! Please do 
not wait for the next one, send the last one.” 

. _— —~— 
Prof. Lewis J. Johnson, of Harvard, has sent The Journal a 
check for $10. Prof. Johnson is one of many men who read the]; 
national suffrage paper with great pleasure. He says: “I may]; 





Politics is not a dirty game but a human science, and it is exhausted. Mrs, Fannie J, Anthony said a great many more 


olr duty to wee it—Beatrice Forbes-Robertson. 
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WHAT WILL YOU DO? 














—_————_ 
/ 





Goal for Organizations and Individuals and Chance to| Remember This: In Suffrage We Are Champions of 


Justice, not Beggars—Opportunities 
Small 


Large and 





Will you fill in the following blanks to the best of your 
ability, realizing as you do it that each little bit of Journal work 
done by a reader encourages others and upholds the manage- 
ment, making their work easier and the common goal dearer. 
If you have never done anything for the national suffrage 
paper, will you begin now? If you have done much, it will be 
easier for you to do more now. Lacking large financial re- 
sources, we are dependent on the co-operation of all our readers. 
Will you do your utmost? 

When you have filled in a3 many blanks as possible, cut out 
the list and mail it to Miss Agnes E, Ryan, The Woman's Jour- 
nal, 585 Boylston street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


1. Will you get a new subscriber? 
2. Will you put The Woman’s Journal in a library? 
4. Will you pay a year’s subscription for some newspaper? 


4. Will you put an advertisement of The Woman's Journal 
in a newspaper? 


>. Will you sell 10 Woman's Journals per week? 


7. Will you sell papers at every suffrage meeting in your 
vicinity ? 


8 Will sou have subscription blanks at each suffrage meet- 
ing and ask the chairman of the meeting to say you will take 
subseriptions? 


9% Will you purchase one share of stock in The Woman's 
Journal Corporation at $100.00 per share? 


10. Will you pay $1.00 toward a share of stock for your 
State association? 


1}. Will you lend your Journal to a neighbor? 


12. Will you send a donation to be used toward running 


expenses? 


12. Will you tell as Many people as possible about The 
Woman's Journal? 


14. Will you canvass the members of your league for sub- 


seriptions? 


15. Can you send us the name of a man or Woman who 


may want to make us a donation? 


16. Will you send The Woman's Journal to your legislator, 
vour doctor, dentist, lawyer, dressmaker, a school teacher or a 
minister. 


17. Will you display a Woman's Journal poster where it 


will be seen by possible subséribers? 


1S. Will you write to a friend, urging her to subseribe for 


The Woman's Journal? 


19. Will you ask everyone to subseribe for The Journal 
who talks to you of suffrage because you wear a Votes for 


Women pin or button? 


20. Will you explain how important it is that no suffragist 


discontinue her subscription? 


FOR SALE 
Pound volumes of The Woman's Journal are for sale at $3.00 
per volume, transportation prepaid, The volumes of the past 
few years are of especial value for reference, for debates, lec- 
iures, articles, and statistics. Will you have at least one volume 
put in your publie library? The Woman's Journal is in its forty- 
fourth year, and almost all of the bound volumes from 1870 to 
1912 are in stock Special rates for full set. Weite for par- 


ticulars. 


N 
WANTED 
There is a demand for copies of The Woman's Journal of 
February 1 and April 12, 1913. Please send unused papers of 
these dates to The Journal office, 


Not low wages, but the conditions of life imposed by low 
wages, expose the young women and ihe young men, too, to ter- 
rible temptations.—U nity. 

A Philanthropist, writes K, L. C., is a man who employs girls 
at $5 a week and draws a first-page story in the newspapers every 
time he comes through with $10,000 to aid in the work of faunal 
research in Patagonia.—Detroit News. 


From all quarters come complaints that yoters will not re- 


spond to the numerous efforts to get them to the polls. The 
tendency toward light voting is seen here in Ohio as elsewhere; 
minorities are deciding elections time after time. Something 
needs to be done to counteract this increasing indifference to- 
ward one of the prime obligations of citizenship.—Cleveland 


Plain Dealer. 








FORM OF BEQUEST 


i hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors of 
fhe Woman’s Journal, published in Boston, a corpora- 
tion established by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum 
— dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 























ee id il of 
At a recent suffrage meeting in Jersey City Heights principal and interest, at their discretion, to the sup 
Woman’s Journals were sold and the supply was completely port and improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
! ot the principles which {t advocates. 
could have been sold. eee Eee 


° 
i. Will you get someone else to sell 10 papers per week? 
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‘SUCCESS 68 YEARS. 





By Catherine Waugh McCulloch 


The awful Thirty Years’ War in Ger- 
many for religious liberty was a brief 
affair compared to the 68 years of 
peaceful warfare in Illinois for wom- 
an’s political liberty. 

In 1855, in Barlville, was organized 
the first Suffrage Association in Ili- 
nois of which we have any record, Be- 
fore that time and afterwards many, 
great Wastern leaders, like Susan B. 
Anthony, Eliizabeth Cady Stanton, 
William Dudley Foulke, Henry B. 
Blackwell, Lucy Stone and Anna Dick 
enson, lectured throughout the State. 
It is also true that even before 1840 
we find that Lineoln de- 
clared himself for woman suffrage in 
these words: “I! go for all, sharing in 


Abraham 


the privileges of government, who as- 


sist in bearing its burdens, by no 
means excluding women,” 

Other great men and women person: 
ally believed in suffrage, so that there 
vari- 
following the 


were seattered organizations in 
ous places in [linois, 
first one in 1855, until at last in 1869 
these seattered organizations formed 
Suffrage 
Livermore, later of 


the Illinois Associa- 


tion, with Mary A, 


Mqual 


Boston, as its first president, 
Through these years and up to 1891, 
a constant effort was made to secure 
complete Woman suffrage through con- 
stitutional amendment, without the 
asking of any fragment of suffrage by 
bill, At that time Senator Thomas ©, 
MacMillan championed in the Senate 


“a school suffrage bill which many of 





us feared might be declared unconsti 


. . | 
iutional. He pushed this through the| 


Senate, and Dr. H. M. Moore, a mem-| 


ber of a third party, secured its pas-| 
sage in the Hlouse, Several Supreme | 
Court decisions relating to the various | 
suffrage 


fragments of school 





estab 
| 
that, | 
While the Legislature had no power to 


' 
women for) 


officers mentioned in the constitution, | 


lished finally this proposition: 


extend suffrage rights to 





it did have power to extend suffrage | 
to Women for officers not mentioned in| 


the constitution whose positions had 





heen created by the Legislature. So 





at the succeeding session, 1893, in ad- 
dition to our regular appeal for a con-| 
stitutional amendment for full enfran- | 
chisement, We presented a bill asking | 
for township suffrage, about the small 
est thing and the next step forward. 
Senator R. W., 
passed it through the Senate, and we | 


had hopes of carrying it through the | 


Coon of Waukegan | 


Lower House, but the dilatory tacties | 
then 
years, and we were unable to get a 
measure in the House. 
From then on we have had a yariety of 


. . . . | 
began which followed for 20 


vote on that 


suifrage bills introduced, as well as the 

This large 
now passed 
1895 or 


eonstitutional amendment. 
suffrage bill which has 
about 





was first introduced 


S97 


| 


At special sessions of the Legisla- 
ture we would have bills adapted to 
come in under the provisions of the 
At one special ses- 
sion in 1898 concerning taxation, Sen- 
ator Geo. H. Munroe of Joliet intro- 
duced a bill to exempt women's prop- 
erty from taxation until they had the 
right of suffrage. This made fine pro- 
paganda for the newspapers. At a 
recent special session concerning pri- 


Governor's Call. 


mary elections and commission form 
of government, we asked that women 
might 
and at 


commission 


vote at all primary elections 
relating to a 

government. 
Some said this was absurd, to give us 
a vote at primaries when we did not 
have a vote at the regular elections. 
We pointed out to them that this ab- 
surdity could easily be removed by 
full enfranchisement. 

Other Senators who presented meas- 
ures and nearly brought them to suc- 
cess were D. A. Campbell, O. T. Berry, 
EK. C. Curtis, John C, MeKenzie, Char- 
les Billings, James Gibson, William 
M. Brown and H. M. Dunlap. Senator 
Billings in 1909 had 25 votes, lacking 
only one of the necessary number, for 
this bill which has now succeeded; 
and Senator Brown last session car- 
ried a bill much similar through the 
Senate, with. however, a referendum 
clause attached. 

The splendid struggle for municipal 
suffrage for women in the Chicago 
charter, when delegates from women’s 
organizations aggregating a member- 
ship of 100,000 asked this measure of 
justice, was only defeated at first by 


every election 


form of 


one majority, and this charter without 
woman suffrage did not receive the as- 
sistance of women. and so was de- 
feated by the Chicago voters at the 
polls. Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, Miss 
Jane Addams and Mrs. Ella 8. Stewart 
were the suffrage leaders in this effort, 
and in the one which followed in 1909 
when the woman suffrage proposition 
received a majority in the charter 
convention, but went to defeat in the 
Legislature. The woman suffrage part 
of the recommended charter pro- 
visions received more votes than any 
other portion, 

Illinois has been blessed with noble, 
talented and cultivated women for its 
State suffrage presidents, The one 
who served longest was Mrs. Mary B. 
Holmes, who was president for five 
years beginning in 1884, and then for 
seven years from 1890 to 1897. Other 
presidents were Mrs, Elizabeth Boyn- 
ton Harbert, who was first elected in 
1876 and altogether held office ten 
Julia Mills Dunn of Moline, 
who was president about three years, 
Elizabeth F. Long of Barry, Rev, Kate 
Hughes of Table Grove, Dr. Marion K. 
Bowles of Joliet, Mrs. C. W. MeCul- 
loch and Mrs, Elvira Downey of Clin- 
ton, who each held office for one year. 

During Mrs. Holmes’s presidency up 
to 1897 the State Association was in 
a flourishing condition and had many 
auxiliaries, During the years of many 
succeeding presidencies the woman's 
club movement sprang up, and the W. 
«. T. U. took the time and the interest 
of many women, so that many Suf 
frage languished and 
died. Then in 1906 the youngest State 
president of all, Mrs. Ella S. Stewart, 
was elected, For six years, without 
salary, and with a harmonious though 
not wealthy board, she brought the 
State work up from a discouraged, 
weak, forlorn condition to one of im 
portance, prominence and numbers. 
She raised the money for State Head- 
quarters. She secured a $9 per week 
stenographer; she and Dr. Anna E. 
Blount put in $100 worth of books 
and leaflets to start the literature 
work, which last year printed for Il 
linois readers Over a million leaflets 
It was Mrs, Stewart who encouraged 
the suffrage auto tours through the 
summers beginning with 1910. She 
loaned her family auto for a month 
of work. She probably prides herself 
most of all on having discovered Miss 
Harriet Grimm, talented orator at 
the Chicago University, who has since 
been in constant demand in Illinois 
and campaign States as a suffrage or 
ganizer and speaker. Miss Grimm was 
said by Wisconsin's old pioneer work- 
er, Rev, Olympia Brown, to be the best 
vote-getiter in the State. Miss Grimm 
was an excellent lobbyist at Spring: 
field in 1909 and 1911. 

For many years these State Presi: 
dents and workers from all over Il 
linois have gone to the capital bienni- 
ally, urging the enfranchisement of 
women, and while the names of all the 
heroic workers during the past 68 
years have never been in print nor 
will appear in this articie, the founda- 
tion work done by them was what has 
led to this splendid culmination. 

This session we began our work as 
usual. Mrs. Elizabeth K. Booth, the 
new legislative superintendent of the 
Illinois E. S. A., and I went to Spring: 
field in February to select the men to 
introduce our bill. Senator Hugh S. 
Magill, a Republican from Princeton 
and Representative Charles T. Scott 
of Graysville, championed this same 
bill’ which had met so many vicissi- 
tudes in past years. Mrs, Booth and 
[ were greatly encouraged by our in 
terviews in the Senate, and decided 
then that we had enough senatorial 
votes to carry our measure. There 
were so many new men in the House 
that we were not then sure, in our 
first week of work, how the line-up 
might be, though we were cheered by 
discovering many splendid new men 
in the places of some old opponents, 
and the return of many faithful old 
friends. 


years, 


Associations 


etie Funk, and Mrs. Medill 


tion from. the 





Since then Mrs. Booth, Mrs. Trout,| measure of justice meted out to them. 
the new State president, Mrs, Antoin-| They will listen to the Declaration of 
McCor- | Independence, feeling that its splendid 
mick have been frequently in Spring-| Words are becoming true. The men of 
field urging the progress of the bill,| Hlinois will urge a constitutional con- 
and have received much commenda-|Vention, so that women (as speedily as 
legislators for their| Slow constitutional methods can pre- 
kindly, ceurteous and persistent ef- 






FOR SPEAKERS 





No Occasion is Complete in Ne- 
braska this Summer Without 
Suffrage Trimmings 





Nebraska suffragists will begin the 
circulation of their Initiative petition 
for the required 40,000 signers, In a 
concerted movement to be inaugurat- 
ed in at least half of the counties on 
July 16, writes Mrs, Viola M, Har- 
rison. An army of men and women 
will go out as volunteer speakers on 
that day to assist in organizing the 
petition campaign and give it a send- 
off that will insure a busy summer 
and an enthusiastic convention in the 
fall. 

Calls for suffrage speakers for in- 
stitutes and chautauquas are coming 


nity of reaching a ready-made crowd 
is neglected. Dr, Inez C. Philbrick 
for several years president of the 
State Association, and Mrs, 
and social fields, have both been 
of July celebrations. 
complete in Nebraska this year with- 
out “Votes for Women” trimmings. 

Lincoln and Lancaster 
made so much money 


performances of the “Dolly Dimples” 


Equal Suffrage 


band 


With the Lincoln 
League as a_ head, 


will be allowed to escape, 


cational view of the suffrage 
ment, and Fannie Fern Andrews, on 


State Teachers’ Association, 


in November. 


always in demand here, 
was held in 


Saturday, to 
Political 


An umbrella parade 
Flatbush, N. Y., last 
stimulate interest in the 


Union's suffrage mass meeting at 
Coney Is!and, 
Mrs. Raymond Brown 


call attention to the 
Women playing cards. She finds 
them the easiest kind of suffrage 
goods to sell. Mrs. Brown says that 


n her trunk, and not only sell them 
herself, but try to place them on sale 
at the various hotels and shops, she 
would both make money for the cause 
and do valuable propaganda work at 
the same time. 





forts. One Senator said at the ban- 
quet Friday night, he must lay this 
tribute at the feet of the women suf: 
fragists: “O, persistency, thou art a 
jewel!” But others will speak more 
about this year’s work, while this let- 
ter is limited to the past and the fu- 
ture. 

There will be no time now to drop 
tears of sorrow on the graves of the 
many suffrage workers who have done 
the seed-sowing, and very little time 
to give any more flowers and compli- 
ments and thanks to those of us who 
are living to enjoy the fruits of our 
predecessors’ work, for we shall be 
very busy preparing ourselves for our 
new duties. Courses in civics and po- 
litical economy are now uppermost in 
the minds of women. Mrs. Florence 
Bennett Peterson, the Secretary of the 
Illinois E. 8. A., has prepared a Course 
of Study for the new voters which 
ean be secured at Suffrage Headquar- 
ters. She names the books best adapt- 
ed for various lines of civic study. 
Of course, for a few weeks we will be 
full of rejoicing. Great celebrations 
of our almost cemplete enfranchise- 
ment will occur throughout Illinois, 
and on July 4 the women of Illinois, 
in picnic and public gathéring, will 
thank the men of the State for this 


vail) may be fully enfranchised. 





4 avs eet Sea 


in to Headquarters, and no opportu-| carry 


mighty good 
county | forces” 
in the several| the defeat, 


and said, 
raise! 


that 


The few antis, the men and women of 


if every suffragist who goes away for| cated 
the summer would put a box or tWO/and the 


MICHIGAN SAYS. 
LIQUOR DID IT 


State Equal Suffrage Association 
Analyzes Vote of Wet and Dry 
Counties 








The following official statement is 
issued by the Michigan Equal Suf- 
frage Association because of the mba- 
understanding which seems to have 
arisen concerning. the situation in 
Michigan and as to the cause of the 
defeat of the suffrage amendment in 
April. ~~ 

As nearly every suffragist and 
anti-suffragist of note in the country 
has had a fling at the solution of the 
situation in Michigan and the cause 
of the defeat of the suffrage amend- 
ment, perhaps Michigan suffragists 


may make a_ statement which will 
weight and some authority. 
Michigan State workers have been 


busy compiling figures, and, not wish- 
ing to be precipitate, have waited un- 


Harriet} til they had a State-wide compilation 
Heller, a long-time worker in charity] of returns, 


The antis claim the liquor people 


The suffragists claim, and with 
proof, that the “liquor 
Were the greatest factor in 
The suffragists of Michigan, or any 


Dry” issve, and as yet 
principle is not 


“Wet” or Dry,” any political faith or 
them to-| creed; yet the “Wets” have made suf-| great goods. 
gether for systematic work. No voter|frage an issue, and we, the workers| California, if not every city in every 
of Michigan, know that no one factor] suffrage State, has felt the beneficent 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, on an edu-| alone could have defeated us, except] effects of the enfranchised woman's 
move-| the liquor forces. 


The facts are, every “wet” news- 


“wet” 
suffrage; 


Every 
equal 


politician op- 
every saloon 


Every brewer 


cured at that time for two or three|and liquor dealer in the State op- 
mass meetings, if possible. She is| posed equal suffrage, ° 


“The fly sat on the chariot wheel 
‘Oh, what a dust I do 
might quite apply to the 


eo 


handful of men and women who com- 
posed the “Michigan Society Opposed] giyie or 


to. Woman 
their 


Suffrage,” in their faith 
work defeated suffrage. 


the so-called “upper class,’ did not 


asks us to|get out in a body and work as one 
new Votes for] man. 


It was not the “militancy in Eng- 
land,” it was the unfair use made of 
it by the liquor people. The compli- 
political situation hurt some, 
Anti Association, composed 
nearly all of Detroit people,—there 
were three other societies over the 
State,—-did give a semblance of re- 
spectability to the opposition; but 
the three aforesaid factors, or fac- 
tions, could not and did not, either 
alone or combined, defeat suffrage in 
Michigan. It is indisputable; there 
is but one organized opposition which 
amounts to anything against suffrage, 
and that is the liquor forces. 

Quoting from the statement sent 
out broadcast by the “anti” press rep- 
resentative: “Seventeen counties 
voted in favor of suffrage, 5 dry and 
12 wet, only 30 pér cent. dry counties 
and 70 per cent. wet,” BUT they do 
not say that the 30. per cent., or dry 
counties gave within 24 votes of as 
great a majority for as did the 70 per 
cent., or wet ones, “Twenty-eight 
dry counties voted against suffrage, 
and 38 wet ones, 84 per cent. of the 
dry and only 76 per cent. of the wet.” 
BUT why not finish the statement? 
The 84 per cent. of the dry counties 
gave a majority against of 17,113 as 
compared with 79,031 majority 
against by the wet counties. To quote 
further: “The above figures are 
peculiarly significant.” 

The facts are, the “no” vote was 
increased only a little over 16,000 
over the fall “no” vote, and of this 
gain, 13,000 was gained in the coun- 
ties where there was a liquor fight 
on. 

In Wayne, Kent and Saginaw coun- 
ties, the stronghold of the “Wets,” 
an unprecedented spring vote was 
cast. 

Twenty-five of the 28 dry counties 
had an unprecedentedly light vote, as 
shown by townships. As the rural 
communities, the Grangers, Gleaners 
and the Farmers’ Clubs stand for 
suffrage, it shows that it was the 
“wet votes” in the dry counties 
which were at the polls, 





a 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE 
REDUCES CRIME 
California Finds It Lessens Ig- 


norance Which Is Bulwark of 
Bad Government 








The extension of suffrage to wom 
en has resulted in a reduction of 
crime. That epitomizes ai speech 
made by Chief of Police Sebastian of 
Los Angeles before the National Ag. 
sociation of Police Chiefs in Wash. 
ington. 

Chief Sebastian is an excellent an 
thority upon the practical relation of 
women's suffrage to the crime prob- 
lems of the American city. His is a 
first hand knowledge based on actual 
experience, 

In his speech before the Association 
of Police Chiefs, Mr, Sebastian in- 
dulged himself in no theoretical spec- 
ulation. He talked about concrete 
results, 

Among the interesting things said 
by Chief Sebastian was that the en- 
franchisement of women had helped 
to break down a wall of false reti- 


dated for suffrage addresses at Fourth| had nothing to do with the defeat of| cence that had prevented public dis- 
No program is/sffrage at the spring election, 


cussion and public understanding of 
one of the most vital crime problenis 
the vice question. 

None will be heard to question the 
sanity or the accuracy of Chief Se- 
bastian’s statements, The enfran 


play that an organizer has been em-|State, have never made the question| chisement of women undoubtedly has 
ployed to wake up both men and wo-|a “Wet and 
men in all parts of the county, and,|the fundamental 


decreased the ratio of crime. In that 
it has worked a tremendous good. 

It has worked and is working other 
Every principal city in 


influence, 


Her influence is making for new 


a peace topic, are to be chief attrac-| paper in the State opposed equal suf-| standards of governmental efficiency. 
tions at the meeting of the Nebraska| frage. 
which] posed 
will be held in Omaha the first week|and liquor dealers’ organization op-| Western cities the right and the op 
Dr. Shaw will be se-| posed equal suffrage. 


She has stopped waste. Her votes 
have given San Francisco and other 


portunity to enjoy the practical ap- 
plication of modern governmental 
ideas, 

Most of her influence, as suggested 
by Chief Sébastian, has been exer- 
through educational channels. 
And in her home, apart from every 
political organization, en- 
franchised woman is carrying on her 
greatest educational work. 

By her direct participation and her 
home discussion of the human inter- 
est problems of government, she Is 
unconsciously equipping her sons and 
daughters with a practical knowledge 
and an interest in governmental af 
fairs which are the foundations of 
good citizenship. 

The enfranchised mother has 
proved herself to be the nation’s 
best political edueator by the work 
she is doing to train the boys and 
gir's up to a majority which shal find 
them something more than adults ig- 
norant of, and averse to, the perform- 
ance of the duties involved in their 
citizenship. 

She is breaking down the wall of 
political ignorance, behind which bad 
government is entrenched.—San Fran- 
cisco Call, June 16. 


cised 


The lawn party given by the ladies 
of the Woman Suffrage party of Ward 
23, Boston, on the estate of Mrs, Mor- 
rison, Roslindale, recently, was 4 
great success socially and financially. 
Mrs. Florence Crooker presided on 
the platform, and the speakers were 
Dr. Willard Paul, Mr. Henry W. Pink- 
ham, Senator Francis J. Horgan, and 
Mrs. Susan W. FitzGerald. All are 
favorites, and delighted the large au- 
dience. The young girls of the En- 
terprise Club of the Civic Service 
House gave the play, “How the Vote 
Was Won.” The lawn was brilliant- 
ly lighted with many Japanese lan- 
terns. The Woman's Journal met 
with a lively sale, and many party 
cards were signed. The receipts net- 
ted one hundred and thirty-five dol- 
lars. 





We do not say the “antis” are all 
liquor people, or that they, always 
“work in harmony,” but this is true 
and none can dispute or refute it, 
the “upper class” and the lowest of 
the low are meeting on common 
ground and working for the defeat of 
woman suffrage. If decent men and 
women will get into this class we are 
not to blame if the classification is 
reversed and they get mixed up with 
the brewery interests, 

This is not a whine, a ery, because 
of defeat, but a true statement of 
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"Ww YOR . FT JLI as 
OF PROCESSIONS 


Many Parades Held by Leagues 
in Prominent Cities Through- 
out Campaign State 





New York State suffragists have 
peen holding parades in the chief 
cities. Newburgh, Mt. Vernon, Albany, 
Utica, Syracuse, Watertown and Buf. 
falo have had pageants or parades 
within two weeks. 

None was more wonderful than that 
at Newburgh, where the sentiment has 
formerly been hostile. Mrs. William 
Vanamee, the president of the club, 
has done valued work, opening head 
quarters, holding many public meet 
ings and preparing the way for just 
such a demonstration as the parade, 
writes Harriet May Mills. The re- 
sponse was beyond anybody's expecta 
‘ions. Searcely ever has Newburgh 
seen such a crowd as gathered from 
the city and all the country around. 
The Newburgh News had two editori 
als on the parade, and devoted a greal 
deal of space to pictures and reports. 
Mrs. Herbert Carpenter, who led the 
division in the New York 
parade, gave the same help to New- 
burgh, and was admired on every 
side. Miss Rosalie Jones and her band 
iook part, and delegations from many 
of the neighboring clubs marched 
Meetings followed, and were attended 
by great crowds. 

The Mt, Vernon club-had a fine pag- 
eant, creating much interest. Albany 
had a demonstration at the time of 
Miss Jones's visit, At Utiea, the club, 
of which Miss Watson is the presi 
dent, did fine work for the parade. It 


State 


was a perfect day, and the bands of 
with their banners 
were greeted by crowds all along the 
A poor little crowd of anti-suf- 
fragists waved their black and red 
flags, but their exhibition seemed piti 
able, as they sat in their automobile 
irying to keep back the progress of 
women with their feeble ery. 

In Syracuse there divi 
the W. P. U. organizing and 
leading, Delegations from Utica, Onei- 
da, Cayuga and Oswego counties 
joined the State and local club con 
vlingent. The oldest member of the 
ge rs group was Mrs. C. de B. Mills, 
wearly 87% years of age. She and 
the Rev, S. R. Calthrop rode in Mrs 
Hendrick Holden’s car. The youngest 
parader was Mrs. Mills’s 
Charles de Berard Mills, 744 years of 
age. He marched with his mother the 
whole distance, and entered into the 
of the parade with real enthu 
On the same day that Syra 
cuse held its parade, Buffalo, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Frank J. Shuler, had 
4 parade all its own, with Miss Jones 
and her party assisting. Delegations 
from Rochester and the country sur- 
rounding Erie County joined in the de- 
nonstration. Miss Jones also held a 


marchers yellow 


line, 


were two 


SIOns, 


grandson 


spirit 
siasm, 


pageant in Watertown and visited 
Catskill and other towns. 
A series of meetings and county 


conventions up-State which I have ad 
dressed prove that in the country dis 
tricts there is tremendous sentiment 
for the amendment. Our meetings 
have been attended by large numbers 
of men, many of whom have assured 
me that the amendment would be car. 
ried in their districts. I have spoken 
at the county conventions of Onon- 
daga, Cayuga, Seneca and Oswego, all 
of which were most successful. Miss 
Isabel Howland, the president of Cay- 
'ga County, arranged several meetings 
for me in her district, taking automo 
hile parties across the country each 
night. The, work was fatiguing, but 
most interesting. In Waterloo the 
county convention was held in a very 
Interesting old cobble-stone church, 
which was filled to its utmost capa- 
city. Mrs. Van Cleet, the county-pres!- 
dent, entertained a party at her home 
in the evening, including Miss Bertha 
Peck of Waterloo, the first local and 
County president. 

Miss Florence Roberts is doing fine 
York in Oswego County. When 1 
reached Hannibal, where the conven. 
tion was held, I found that she had 
pened headquarters, and had stirred 
up the whole town. We had a splen- 
did convention there, presided over by 
Mrs, Hopper, the county president. 
Miss Roberts opened headquarters 
also in Oswego city, and arranged a 
large meeting for me. Miss Sarah J. 
Russel, who has been in Jefferson 
County for a month, closed her cam- 


 Paign with a\meeting in Odd Fellows 





Hall, addressed by Mra, Gertrude Nel- 
son Andrews and myself. Working 


Miss Russel created so much enthu- 
siasm that this final meeting brought 
out a large crowd. 
addressed the Washington County con- 
vention at Salem. Even the warm 
weather sees no cessation of our activ- 
ities in New York State. We work to 
win, and count on victory in 1915. 
Harriet May Mills. 


SUFFRAGE MOVES 
ON IN GEORGIA 


Most Conservative Paper in 
Southern State Opens Column 
for Equal Franchise 











The Atlanta Constitution, the old- 
est and most conservative newspaper 
in Atlanta, has broken the record and 
has created a department for the ex- 
ploitation of the latest news about the 
all-absorbing question of woman suf- 
frage, 

Writes a woman: “| 
am sure your many readers will be 
glad to know that Georgia suffragists 
will 
use to the best advantage the splen- 
did opportunity offered by the Consti- 
tution,” 


Georgia 


are becoming quite active, and 


In an able editorial 
declares that as “A 
ow,” 
the 


rious 


recently, it 
Prophetic Shad- 
has crossed 
river in its 


“Votes for 
Mississippi 
march 


women 
victo- 
eastward.” In a later 
forth the 
establishing the Georgia 
Suffrage 
following 


issue it sets reasons for 
Woman's 
Department, and adds the 
that high 
ippreciation in which our State Presi 
held by the 
the paper: 
“Mrs. Mary I, 
of the Georgia division of the Equal 


Suffrage Association 


words show the 


dent is management of 


McLendon, president 


will have charge 
of the department, she being one of 
the pioneer workers in the South in 
the interest of the 


equal suffrage 


movement. She knows the history of 
the movement in the United States as 
few other women do, and has attend 


ed many of the national organization 


meetings. She represents one of the 
oldest and most prominent families 


of the old South, and knows intuitive- 
ty the traditions of the South pertain- 


‘ng to political and social questions, 
and the relation thereof to women. 
She has made a study of the evolu- 


tion of the women of the new South, 
and is therefore equipped to see both 
sides of the suffrage question as it 
presents itself today. No question of 
the more vital inter- 
est to men and women, and the move- 


moment is of 








Votes for Women Umbrellas 


New and Effective. 


Good for Advertising the Cause at 


STREET MEETINGS 
SUMMER RESORTS 
COUNTY FAIRS 
They are in yellow and white in alter 
nate sections, with Votes for Women on 
the white sections. 
Price $1.00 each 
10.00 per dozen. 


NATIONAL SUFFRAGE HEADQUARTERS 
505 Fifth Ave., New York. 


MISS M. F: FISK 
The Red Glove Shop 


44 West Street 


It would be a great pleasure to me to 
have more of the women's trade who are 
readers of the Journal. My Gloves for the 
game quality are as low in price ($1.10, 
$150, $1.75, $2.00) as others in this, or any 
city, and I have been a constant advertiser 
if a small one; furthermore, I am Inter- 
ested in the work of women. 


~ SUFFRAGE FANS 


Jus Suffragti 
Suffrage rea- 
$25.00 per 





Attractive Suffrage Faus. 
design. Black on yellow. 
sons on the back. Sample free. 


Suffrage Button. New design. Send 2c 

for sample. Low prices for quantities. 

Address 

CAROLINE U. BURGHARDT 
Boone, Iowa. 


INVESTMENTS 


Good 6% net investments; mortgages on 
city property; no risk. References West- 
ern Reserve and Second National Bank, 
Warren, Ohio. If interested write 
HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, 
Warren, Ohio. 








The Rose of Jericho, or The Resurrec- 
tion Plant. The wonder of flowerdom. 
Comes to life and grows within 20 min- 
utes. Its sweet odor is unexcelled. Intro- 
ductory price 10¢c and 2c stamp for post- 
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State, led by women thoughtful’ and 
efficient. The Constitution has at all 
times recognized and promoted the 
principles of organized women, and 
given space for the exploitation of 
their activities, and it is the purpose 
of the publication to continue this pol- 
icy, and to present fairly and justly 
the subject of woman suffrage. The 
department devoted to equal suffrage 
will be independent, and in no way 
related to any other department of 
the paper devoted to any phase of 
woman's interests.” 

This is the first newspaper in Geor- 
gia to offer us a department, and we 
feel that it is a great opportunity to 
prove to the people that woman suf 
fragists are “not as black as _ they 
have been painted.” 

The annual convention of the Geor- 
gia Woman's Suffrage Association 
will be held in Atlanta July 9 and 10. 


GLEANINGS 


William Montoux, a New Jersey vet- 
eran who served throughout the Civil 
War, writes that on his way to Gettys- 
burg he will convince many stubborn 
men to vote for the constitutional 
amendment, 








Twice as many were present at the 
recent tea and musicale of the Omaha 
W. 8S. A. of Omaha, Neb., as in 191J, 
at a similar one, “We've only a little 
over a year to secure citizenship for 
the women of Nebraska,” says the pro- 
gram, “and all the rest of our lives to 
do other things. If we fail it means 
four more years’ work,” 





According to Dr. Sargent of Har- 
vard, the cure for feminine unrest is 
exercise. The girl who earns only $6 
temptation, 

ZO wrong 
because of her meagre wage, but be- 
cause of insufficient exercise. Appar 
nothing like a good 
long day's work in a laundry or silk 
mill to stimulate a craving for dumb- 
bells in the evening.—Howard Bru- 
baker in The Masses. 


a week and falls into 


says Dr. Sargent, does not 


ently there is 


The inaccuracy of the press regard- 
ing the English militants is shown 
such a careful magazine as 
The Independent. In the same issue 
it says that Miss Davison’s death “has 
been followed by the precisely similar 
act of a male suffragist at the Ascot 
races,” and in another part makes the 
statement that “there is no evidence 
that Hewitt was interested in the suf- 
frage movement.” 


even in 
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A BOOK THAT WILL INTEREST YOU 
LOOKING FORWARD 


A Study in Social Justice 
LOOKING TO CO-OPERATION 
as the Solution of Difficulties 

By ISAAC ROBERTS, antbor of 
“Wages, Fixed Incomes, and the 
Free Coinage of Silver” 
Presenting co-operation as the only 
just and peaceful method of settle 
ment of the strife between Capital 

and Labor. 

Treating of a great public question 
of widespread and growing interest, 
written in a popular style, presenting 
the most notable successes of co-oper- 
ation here and abroad, and pointing 
out ways in which it can be greatly 
extended by legislation, “Looking For- 
ward” appeals to all classes of 
readers, 

A strong chapter on Equal Suffrage, 
based upon the industrial position of 
women, presents the leading argu- 
ments in favor of this great Reform, 
upon which all other Reforms wait. 


PUBLISHED BY 


ROBERTS AND COMPANY 
833 Real Estate Trust Building Philadelphia, Penn. 
Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10 
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Unionist 
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between Conservatives and 
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The Association publishes a quarterly 
Conservative and Unionist Women's Franchise Review.” 
The current number contains detai'ed accounts of the various activi- 
ties of the Association and the following articles:— 


by Lady 
ment and the Women of England,” by 
“Organization and Finance of the Anti-Suffrage 
List of the 
Women 
“Women's Work in Rhodesia,” by 
“Natural Differences,” by M. A. R 


trade 
Miss Frances lL. 


English Suffrage Magazin 


Women's Franchise Association 


and its object is to form a bond of 


Unionists who are in favor of the 


removal of the sex disqualification and the extension of the franchise 
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journal, entitled “The 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The Woman's Journal is pleased to announce that club- 
bing arrangements have heen made with “life and Labor.” 
the magazine of The National Women’s ‘Trade Union Lea- 


Many of our readers realize the intimate connection he- 
tween woman's demand for the vote and her insistent claim 
for better industrial conditions. 

The Woman's Journal gives the suffrage news from all 
over the world and Life and Labor gives recent and authen- 
tic information on woman’s industrial 
papers, therefore, supplement each other admirably and to- 
gether will prove invaluable to suffragists everywhere. 


problems. The two 


Together 


$2.00 
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CHICAGO WOMEN | 
HAIL SIGNATURE 


Final Action of Governor Fills 
Hearts of Illinois Suffragists 


with Rejoicing 





Suffragists all over Chicago rejoiced 
at the signing of the bill by Governor 
Dunne. Miss Rae Berta Druitt, Miss 
Margaret Tollefsen und Miss Grace 
Hadley at once raised the flag over 
the Fine Arts Building when Mrs, 
Trout wired news of the signing of 
the bill. Mrs. Harriette Taylor Tread- 
well, president of the Chicago Politi- 
cal Equality League, commenced to 
rally her forces for the July suffrage 
parade, as did Mrs. Charlotte C. 
Rhodus and members of the Woman's 
Party of Cook County. Telephone 
calls poured in at the headquarters 
of women's clubs, where little groups 
gathered to sing “Equality” and 
“Illinois.” 

Congratulations 
the country weré sent to suffage head- 


from all parts of 
quarters. 


ive American flags floating from 


the flagstaffs of the five women's dor-} Won of 


witories of the University of Chicago 


denoted the joy of the women stu 
dents and faculty members. Dean 
Sophonisba treckinridge, who has 
heen planning the suffrage cam- 


paign of the university women for 


more than a week, ordered the flag 
raised over Green hall, where she 
lives, as soon as she received the 


news of the signing from Springfield. 


ILLINCIS WOMEN 
SOON TO VOTE 


Month 
Can 


Sevetal Elections This 
at Which New Powers 
Be Tried Out 

The women of Geneva will be the 

first in Mlinois to exercise their new 

ly gained right of suffrage. They will 
vote on July 12 on a proposal for free 
kindergartens. 
Members of the 
opposed to the plan, but, with women 


voting, it is said the project has a fair 


school board are 


prospect of success. 


Three elections are to be held in 
the near future at the 


of three Illinois cities will have their 


which women 


first opportunity to exercise the right 
of suffrage. 
On July 15 a board election 


park 


will be held in Springfield. The 
women will not be able to vote for 
park board officials to be elected at 
that time, but will have a voice on 
propositions to be submitted to the 
voters. 

In Mount Auburn on July lo a spe- 


cial election will be held to elect a 
mayor to succeed Dr, B. FF. Windsor 
Women will be able to vote at this 


election. During the same week the 
voters of Peoria Heights will elect a 
and the that com- 
munity will be able to vote. 

Chicago women will have their first 
opportunity to vote at the aldermanic 


election next spring. 


SUFFRAGE LOBBY 
WAS UNDAUNTED 


Leaders at Springfield Labor 
Without Complaint Despite 
Discrimination Against Them 


mayor women of 


The Chicago Post says of the wom- 
an suffrage lobby: 

“Mrs, Booth represented the college 
woman in politics, just as Mrs, Trout 
the woman, Mrs. 
professional or business 
and Mrs. McCormick, in a 
sense, the society woman. 

“It was an unbeatable combination. 
It had to labor against the discrimina- 
tion involved in the ruling of the suf- 
fragist lobbyists from the floor. All 
their foes were allowed the privilege, 
but it was denied the women. So 
they uncomplainingly took their posi- 
tion at the fruit stand outside the 
doorg in the great rotunda of the capi- 
tol. Everybody came out of the legis- 
lative chamber some time or other to 
buy an orange or a cigar, and suffrage 
soon became a staple of fruit-stand 
conversation.” 


represented club 
Funk 


woman, 


the 





Official news from New Zealand 
states that the largest petition for 
woman suffrage ever presented to the 
New Zealand Government contained 
over 30,000 names. But at the first 
election after it was granted more 





SUFFRAGE FLOAT 


Pennsylvania Women Ready for 
First Parade at Perry Centen- 
nial Festivities 








Western Pennsylvania suffragists 
are devoting their attention to the 
suffrage pageant in connection with 
the Perry Centennial Festivities, July 
8 The Liberty Bell Float, which 
made such a hit in Washington March 
3, will be a striking feature of the 
Erie Parade. Mrs. H. Neely Fleming 
of Erie is in charge of arrangements. 
Buffalo, N. Y., will send a delegation 
of fifty marchers, and it is expected 
that many suffragists from Ohio will 


join the general ranks. This wil! be 


the first suffrage parade in Pennsyl- 
vania. 
The Suffrage Division will be led 


by Mrs. Frank M. Roessing of Pitts- 
burgh, President of the Pennsylvania 
W. S. A., who will carry the beauti- 
ful blue and gold State banner, assist- 


ed by Mrs. Samuel Semple, of Titus- 


President of the State Federa- 
Pennsylvania Women, and 
Mrs. H. Neely Fleming, of Erie, Pres- 


Ville, 


ident of the Northwestern Pennsylva- 


nia Equal Franchise Association, 
whose diplomacy and untiring activity 
have made the parade possible. 

The plaster replica of the Liberty 
Bell will be sent to Erie by Mrs. C. H. 
Ruschenberger of Strafford, Pa., who 
will arrive in the city on Saturday to 


superintend the hanging of the bell 
and the decoration of the float. Four 


heautiful young women, bearing gar- 
lands of flowers, will ride on the float, 
Which will be drawn by 60-100 Erie 
Suffragists, 

The Ohio Delegation will be led by 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, President 
Associa- 
Buffalo contingent will 


Mrs. F. J. Shuler, 


of the Ohio Woman Suffrage 
tion, the 
be marshalled by 


and 


whose indefatigable energy and. ef- 
ficiency made the receut Buffalo pa 
rade such a success. 


The procession wiil form at one 
o'clock at the home of Mrs. H. Neely 
Fleming, 202 West Kighth Street, and 
accompanied by a bavd, will proceed 
up Sassafras Street to its place in the 
pageant. Marchers are asked to wear 
simple white frocks, if possible, and to 
with 
and 


“Pennsylva- 
simple white 
hats, Which can be secured at a nom 
inal price at 202 West EHighth Street 
hefore the procession starts. 


provide themselves 


nia-blue” sashes 


At 6.30 in the evening a banquet of 
six courses will be served in the white 
ball room of Erie’s new ho- 
Men 


prominence in 


and gold 
tel, the 
of national 


Lawrence. and women 
the suf- 
frage Movement will speak, and Miss 
Hunt, 


heen invited to sing. 


Sembrich’s new protege, has 
Tickets at $1.50 
from Miss Gwendo- 
Krench Street, or at 
Stearn’s Store. The dinner is 
informal out-of-town guests 
especially urged to remain for the eve- 
ning program. 


obtained 
718 


Book 


may be 
Ivn Leo, 


and are 


The Pennsylvania College Equal 
Suffrage League launched its summer 
campaign in Media, Delaware County, 
last Saturday. A number of speak- 
ers, including Mrs. Helen 
suffragist, addressed 
afternoon crowds in 
Square from a 
which they had mo- 
from Philadelphia. In the 
the State, Bellefonte suffra- 
gists prepared to take part in a “Safe 


Hoy Gree- 
ley, lawyer and 
the Saturday 
Court House 
touring car in 
tored 


large 


out 
centre of 


and Sane Fourth” demonstration, with 
Miss Elizabeth Blanchard in charge. 

“Votes for Women” was spelled in 
the code by thirteen flags going up to 
the ridgepole of the house at a recent 
meeting at the home of Miss Mary F. 
Bowles in Winthrop, Mass. Mrs. Mary 
Hutcheson Page presided. 


Mrs. Rudolph Muller, the leader of 
the Woman Suffrage Party in Sulli- 
van County, N. Y., has given her new 
cottage at Monticello to be used as 
suffrage headquarters. Tea is served 
every afternoon. Suffragists who have 
unrented houses should profit by the 
good example of Mrs. Muller. 


A Woman's Suffrage tent at Gettys- 
burg this week was planned by the 
Federal Women’s Equality League. 
Petitions to individual senators were 
there for signatures of visitors and 
old soldiers from various States. Lit- 
erature was for sale and rainbow 
leaflets for free distribution. Dr. 
Clara W. MacNaughton was to be in 





+ an 109,000 women voted. 


charge. 


THO 
LOST HER WITS 


Instead of Ordering Groceries 
Woman Says “Governor Dunne 
Has Signed the Bill” 


The women in this land—an upper 
West Side dairyman invites you to 
“take it from him'’—are going “clean 
crazy,” says the New York Evening 


Post. But, after all, his conviction 
rests for evidence mainly upon a 
woman who came into his shop to 


say, “I want a pound of print butter,” 
and instead of saying that, said, “Gov. 
Dunne has signed*the bill.” And he 
could not possibly know how much 
uneasiness may ve crowded into the 
time between the date of a suffrage 
bill's passing the Legislature and the 
date of the Governor's signature, else 
he might have been more temperate 
in judgment. All day yesterday tele- 
phones were ringing: “Has he signed? 
He was to sign at 9.30 this morning. 
Have you heard whether he did or 
not?” 


SUFFRAGE FOURTH 
IN POUGHKEEPSIE 


Women Celebrate Independence 
Day with Automobile Floats 
and Numerous Marchers 





Woman suffragists of Poughkeepsie, 
with invited guests from cities and 
villages throughout the Hudson Val- 
ley, Were to take part on July 4, in 
the biggest 
that city has had, as the central figure 
of the Independence Day celebration. 
Mrs, Stubbs led the 
preparations for the parade. Automo- 
bile floats were planned as a feature, 
One of New York 
as a young woman kneeling in suppli 
the 


demonstration for votes 


Jessie Hardy 


them represented 


cation at foot of the. Goddess of 
Liberty. 

delegations of  suffragists 
parts of the 
Dutchess were expected from Amenia, 
Grangeville, Wappingers Valls, Red 
Hook, Tivoli, Barrytown, Staatsburgh, 


and other towns. 


WOMEN CAUSE OF 
BILLARD’S DEFEAT 


Large 


from several county of 


Newly Enfranchised Voters of 
Topeka Make Corrupt Mayor's 
Election Impossible 


The appointment of five women as 
an Advisory Board to the Mayor and 
Commissioners in the city of Topeka, 
Kansas, is probably the first board of 


the kind, at least in Kansas, writes 


Mrs. Emma Sells Marshall of Beloit, 
The women of the Good Govern- 
ment Club were conceded by all to 


have made the election of Mayor Cof- 
ran possible. This club of over six 
hundred women, and their multitude 
of friends, worked unceasingly to de- 
feat Mayor Billard, the candi- 
date, who had been a stench in the 
nostrils of all decent people for two 
terms, and who thought another term 
an easy thing. 

Two years ago the church and tem- 
perance people made a strong fight, 
and the woman vote was then for re- 


wet 


tiring Billard, but the men were in 
the majority. At that time the G. G. 
Club numbered only about 75 mem- 


bers. Last spring having grown so 
in numbers they 


tant 


were an all impor- 
This was the largest 
suffrage club in the State and with no 
outside help they raised and expend- 
ed over a thousand dollars during the 
campaign last fall, carrying Topeka 
by over seven hundred votes and help- 
ing very materially in the county and 
State. ; 

The Advisory Board is composed of 
the following women: Mrs. Lilla 
Day Monroe, Mrs. Emma Sells Mar- 
shall, Mrs. J. D. McFarland, Mrs. E. 
E. ~Rousebiesh, and Mrs. Lillian 
Mitchner. All of the women are 
members of the G. G. Club, of the W. 
C. T. U., the Woman's Press Club and 
the Topeka Federation of Women. 


factor. 


Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch, 
suffragist leader and Cook County’s 
first woman justice of the peace, has 
been selected by the Chicago Law 
School for its newly created woman’s 
professorship of law. Mrs. McCulloch 
will confer with directors of the 
school, and upon their decision re- 
garding the subjects to be considered 
by the new professor will depend her 
acceptance or refusal of the proffered 
chair. : 





Suffragists of Free State Work 
Out Extensive Course in Poli- 
tical Science 





The Kansas Good Citizens’ League, 
which formerly was the Kansas Equal 
Suffrage Association, has named a 
committee of women to outline 
courses of study in political science. 

Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston, who was 
president of the suffrage association 
and campaign manager in 1911 and 
1912 when the women of Kansas won 
the right to vote, says that she re- 
ceived a great many requests from 
women over Kansas for a course of 
study along the lines of political 
science. So a committee of five was 
appointed at the annual meeting itn 
May to outline the work. 

The committee, which met recently 
at Lawrence, is composed of Mrs. 
A. G. Cowper; Lawrence, chairman; 
Mrs. Alberta Corbin, Lawrence, sec- 
retary; Mrs. W. A. Johnston, Tope- 
ka; Mrs. DeWitt C. Nellis,- Topeka; 
Miss Mary Dobbs, Wichita, and Mrs. 
George Ivon Heath, Kansas City, Kas. 
The program as outlined includesa 
study of such questions as that of 
health and pure food; home _ econo- 
mics and sanitation; pubiic owner- 
ship of public utilities; work and du- 
ties of the public utilities commis- 
sion; proposed amendments to the 
Kansas constitution; labor conditions 
(minimum and maximum 
hours); child labor; e’eemosynary in 
stitutions (consideration of preveu- 
tive measures); white slave traffic 
property 

Kansas 
plat- 
indi- 


wagze 


(causes and remedies); 
rights of women; franchises; 
history; political parties and 
forms and taxation, direct and 
rect; the Kansas schools. 
“There is nothing partisan in our or- 
ganization,” said Mrs. Johnston, “and 
there never The Equal 
Suffrage Association had in it women 
of all political views. The new or- 
Was careful to 
We want the women of 
faiths to come into our 


has been. 


ganization avoid po- 
litical lines. 
al political 
league.” 

In commenting on the work of the 
Kansas women the Kansas City Star 
says: 

“It is a far cry from the plan of the 
women to make themselves useful in 
the field of political activities to the 
old method practiced by the politi- 
cians who educated the voters only to 
ticket straight,’ and whose 
school of politics was the secret cau- 
cus and the machine controlled party 
convention. 

“The women of Kansas seem deter- 
mined to justify the vote of last fall 
that gave them the ballot. There is 
a world of encouragement in the 
league formed by the women.” 


PAY TRIBUTE TO 
AMERICAN LEADER 


‘vote the 


Young Women Kiss Dr. Shaw’s 
Hands After Successful Speech 
at Vienna 





Dr. Anna Shaw made a deep im- 
pression in Vienna, according to the 
Arbeiter-Zeitung. 

“Her (Dr. Shaw's) address was the 
most magnificent of the entire even- 
ing,” says this paper published in Vi- 
enna. “She belongs without doubt to 
the best and most gifted speakers of 
the present time, Her English was 
musical, 

“*The women,’ she says, ‘do not ask 
for friendly consideration, but justice, 
only justice. Men are not here for 
the purpose of governing alone, the 
government is for all people. The 
people are men and women. We 
women are held back by referring us 
to the satisfaction of our grandmoth- 
ers in olden times; but never is a 
word said about the satisfaction of 
our grandfathers of olden times, It 
looks as if men should be allowed the 
use of a flying machine, while woman 
is directed to the old-fashioned oxen 
cart. Both man and woman should 
progress with the same rapidity and 
conquer the world.’ 

“These words brought forth bursts 
of cheers and applause. There was 
handclapping, waving of handker- 
chiefs, roses were thrown as tribute, 
and young women kissed the hands 
of the venerable speaker.” 


Mrs. V. B. Blythe recently wore the 
robes of an English barrister for the 
first time in a Minneapolis court. 








Tacoma Editor Stopped Fun. 
Making When He Found Fa. 
vorable Note Appreciated 


Mr. and Mrs. Theiss, who have been 
contributing articles on the Suffrage 
States to the Pictorial Review, tell in 
the July number an interesting story 
of how the Washington women gained 
favorable newspaper publicity during 
their campaign for the vote: 
“Fortunately there was not a news 
paper of importance opposed to the 
women. The suffragists never ne. 
glected to thank an editor for any. 
thing favorable to them. There could 
be no better illustration of the psy. 
chological effect of this course than 
the case of Editor Samuel Perkins of 
Tacoma, who owns a string of news. 
papers throughout the State. Mr. 
Perkins had been making more or 
less fun of the women, particularly 
through cartoons. One day he hap- 
pened to print some pleasing little 
comment on the suffrage activities. 
The next morning he found on his 
desk a note thanking him for this ed. 
itorial_ Mr. Perkins read the letter 
through, jumped to his feet and 
walked briskly through the office snap. 
ping his fingers. “No more fun-mak. 
ing about these women,” he said to 
his city editor. Where's that 
toonist?” And from that day for. 
ward the’ Perkins papers helped the 
women, 


Cal- 


CHIVALRY SHOULD 
TAKE NEW FORM 


Louisiana Legislator Aghast at 
Restrictions Placed Upon 
Women by His State 


Louisiana suftragists opened a new 
campaign for equal suffrage at the re 
cent big rally of the Louisiana Wom 
an Suffrage Party in New Orleans. 
Martin H. Manion, a member of 
the State Legislature, was one of the 
speakers and said: a 

“It has been the proud boast of us, 
of the South, and particularly of 
Louisiana, that our Southern chivalry 
is one of our great assets, which 
could not be purchased or bartered 
for all the precious metals on the 
face of the earth. And yet since the 
dawn of Louisiana history her chiv- 
alrous sons have stood either in iz- 
norance or indifference to the fact 
that upon the statute-books of their 
State have remained for more than 
hundred years that rele 
gated the mothers that gave them 
life, the wives, sisters and daughters 
whom they revered, to the category 
of the squaw, whose sole duty it was 
to bear and rear her children, or to 
the class of the minor, the interdict 
or the ignorant. 

“When one stops to reflect, if he is 
of a thinking and fair mind, he must 
stand aghast and appalled at the re 
strictions placed by Louisiana upo2 
her women, who have fought, side by 
side, with her men, the battles that 
have made this State what we De 
lieve it to be, and. who have neve! 
been found wanting when our men 
needed them in their days of peril.” 

Mrs. Rosel'a Bayhi, chairman of the 
open air meetings, and Mrs. E. J. Gra 
ham, chairman of the organization 
committee, also spoke. 


one laws 





The Galveston Tribune of Galve> 
ton, Texas, recently issued a fine suf- 


frage edition. 





The action of the New York Board 
of Education in refusing a year's 4” 
sence to Mrs. Katherine C. Edgell, 4 
teacher in the Erasmus Hall Hish 
School, for the purpose of bearing and 
rearing a child, was protested recett 
ly by the League for the Civic Servic? 
of Women. An active campaign 
arouse public sentiment was dis 
cussed. 

The “Congressional Lobby” inaui!Y 
has brought to light evidence that th? 
insiders in the Beet Sugar trust adé 
@d $15,000,000 watered stock to the I 


gitimate issue—and then set up 4 vio 
lent clamor that high duties must 


maintained in order that the cerp™ 
tion might be able to pay dividends 
upon its entire “investment.” ‘ 
have the housewives to say #00 
this? It is they who pay the ta* af 
who must cope with the “high cost 

living” which it brings, 
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